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TOOLS 


for Schools 


ARE NECESSARY AS 


I00LS for War 
or Industry! 


Increase of Overload . . . Shortage of 


Teachers ... More Demand on Teachers’ 
Time... AY Mean— 


Adequate Supplies aa Equipment 
for Teacher and Pupil 


More Vital Than Ever! 
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Your Sure Base of Supply 


Nashville Highland 
Products Co. Products Co. 


NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE 
TENNESSEE TENNESSEE 
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welcome to Knoxville 
.» « ana 

welcome to Miller’s, 
the Fashion Store 

of Tennessee! 


You are doing a magnificent job, E. T. E. A., in 
the training of our future citizens. As one of 
Tennessee’s great stores, we too have an educa- 
tional function, teaching our friends that there 


is no substitute for quality and no quality in- 


surance so satisfactory as a Miller’s label! 


F URS have been a Miller’s specialty 


for more than forty years. They have never 
Been more beautiful. More important this 
year, no ration is set on furs! At Miller’s you 
will find a huge collection, and your choice of 
four easy ways to pay. 


oe ae 


portance to professional women, so choose your 
coat wisely. At Miller’s you will find more 
than twenty nationally-known brands, fur 
trimmed and untrimmed. And every one 
stresses style PLUS quality! 


SUI Ts are the foundation of every 


wise wardrobe. You'll love our new collection, 
especially designed to take you right from your 
busy day to outside engagements after school. 
Two and three-piece styles. 


Ww 


Meet Your Friends on Our Third Floor 
“The Fashion Floor” 


wv 


D R ESS ES at Miller’s include 


most of the thrilling styles shown in the 
nationally-read fashion magazines. We've 
dresses to wear in the classroom, at social events 
and for every outside activity you claim. 


SPORTSWEAR 


at Miller’s includes everything you need for ac- 
tive and spectator sports. Precious imported 
sweaters, wool slacks, skirts and jackets, and 
dozens of blouses are only a few of the things 
you'll want to see here. 
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“THOUGHTFUL PLANNING 


Is A Service To The Nation” 


ee UNDERSTAND today’s events and 
to be prepared for those of tomor- 
row we must see them as a part of his- 
tory. They must be linked intelligently 
with what took place months and 
years ago and with the changing trends 
that even now are determining the fu- 


ture. To fit these events into the sum 
total of human knowledge. . . to pro- 
vide a clear, comprehensive coverage 
of the whole scene, is the important 
job of the encyclopedia. 

Compton’s, through its unique 
method of continuous revision, is able 
to perform that service today with a 
prompt and thorough timeliness that 
a short time ago would have been 
completely beyond the reach of a 
standard reference work. 


The second large 1942 printing of 
Compton’s supplies new or greatly en- 
larged articles on Australia, Japan, 
Libya, Kamchatka and other places 
and people made important by rapidly 
changing events. The War Volume 
furnishes a quick reference for cur- 
rent events. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
now, more than ever before, makes 
learning easy . . . simplifies teaching, 
answers the questions that must be 
correctly answered every school day. 


Building an enlightened citizenship for 
tomorrow is as vital to our nation as 
building planes, guns and ships for to- 
day. Modern teaching tools are a war 
time essential. 


Write today for information, prices and terms, to: 
T. B. COCKEY, Manager 


Hillsboro Court Apartments 


Twenty-First Avenue, South, at Pierce 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY «© Chicago 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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FIRST AND FOREMOST IN EVERY UP-TO-THE-MINUTE CLASSROOM 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





Your Magazine Guide to Success sful Teaching 


R, 
MOOG, MOY ry Use 


IN, 
PENS 


With its practical, carefully selected material, and 
its large pages (10%" x 14”), THE INSTRUCTOR 
offers teachers a super-bargain at a moderate price. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Date 





Enter my subscription ([]) new or [] renewal) 
to THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Begin with the issue. 
(1 year at $2.50 (2 years at $4.00 
(C13 years at $6.00 
New price, effective November 10, 1942 
1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00 3 years $7.50 
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This order totals $..........00000000..... 
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closed. = 


(1 Check dated Nov. 5, 1942, 
or 30 from date of order, 
losed. 
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Critcrial Comment... 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES FOR 1942-1943 

National, state, regional, and local education associa- 
tions have a tremendous duty to perform during this 
emergency. Upon them rests the responsibility of analyz- 
ing the war job to be done, interpreting the objectives of 
different war agencies into appropriate school programs, 
organizing their members for effective group action, and 
keeping teachers everywhere inspired to do their full part 
toward winning the war. 

In war as in peace, the strength and effectiveness of 
state, regional, and national education associations lie in 
the strength and effectiveness of their local associations. 
Tennessee is blessed with an unusually strong and effective 
group of county and city education associations. This 
fact was convincingly demonstrated when last month all 
but four of the state's ninety-five counties sent representa- 
tives to regional leaders’ conferences for the purpose of 
discussing current problems facing the schools and working 
out plans for their associations’ activities this year. 

From the leaders’ conferences came the recommenda- 
tion that all local education associations should immedi- 
ately appoint four strong major committees on: (1) School 
Cooperation in the Nation's War Effort, (2) American 
Education Week, (3) Code of Ethics, (4) Legislation. 


1, Committee on School Cooperation in the Nation's War 
Effort 
‘As the title implies, the job of this committee will be 
to develop and direct a program for the cooperation of 
local schools with the different war agencies. So large 
is this assignment that the central committee will probably 
find it advisable to appoint subcommittees to work out 
programs of school cooperation with each of the different 
war agencies in the locality such as the O. C. D., O. P.A., 
Salvage Committee, War Bonds and Stamps Committee, 
etc. 
Each subcommittee should be responsible for: 
(1) Conferring with the local chairman of the war agency 
assigned to it. 
(2) Examining all available literature in the field. 
(3) Determining which activities of the war agency can 
and cannot be successfully conducted in local schools. 
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A Jefferson Standard Policy Is a 
Declaration of Independence 
for the Family 


Call Us for Free Information on Retirement Income 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Branch Office, 511-15 Hamilton National Bank Building 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Walter L. Davis, Manager 
Phone 2-6944 





(4) Preparing a list of practical suggestions which local 

schools may put into operation. 

Left to their own initiative, individual teachers have 
neither the time nor the facilities for analyzing the work of 
all the numerous war agencies and devising their own 
programs for cooperation. The local education associa- 
tion's Committee on School Cooperation in the Nation's 
War Effort can not only help teachers in this regard, but 
it can also unify and coordinate all war activities of local 
schools. 


2. American Education Week Committee 

Since the time of its inception twenty-one years ago, 
American Education Week has been an annual occasion 
for the public to become better acquainted with its schools. 
Much interest will be added to the celebration this year 
by the fact that progressive schools everywhere will use 
this occasion to show their patrons what they are doing to 
aid in the nation's war effort. 

One superintendent reports that every school in his 
county will hold "open house" on one night during Ameri- 
can Education Week, at which time all classes will be in 
regular session, and people of the community may see in 
action their school's program for Physical Education, Sal- 
vage, Sale of War Stamps and Bonds, Consumer Educa- 
tion, Appreciation of Latin-American Neighbors, Aviation, 
Development of War Attitudes, and other activities related 
to the war program. Other superintendents report equally 
interesting plans. 

Every local association should immediately appoint an 
American Education Week Committee to begin formulat- 
ing plans for county or city-wide observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week. Although individual schools should 
be allowed to use their own initiative in planning and 
conducting their own programs, they would all probably 
profit from the suggestions of their association's com- 
mittee. 

All schools and local education associations should avail 
themselves at once of the wealth of material included in 
the American Education Week Packet, which may be 
obtained for fifty cents from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


3. Code of Ethics Committee 

To be of most value a code of ethics for teachers of 
Tennessee should be understood and appreciated by all 
teachers of the state. The best way to make teachers 
understand and appreciate their code is to give them a 
part in its preparation. Here are the steps whereby every 
local association may cooperate in the preparation of a 
truly significant code of ethics for teachers of Tennessee: 

(1) Appoint a code of ethics committee. 

(2) Have the committee study the N. E. A. and other 
codes of ethics and prepare a suggested code for 
local teachers and school administrators. 

(3) Devote one full teachers’ meeting to a consideration 
of the committee's recommended code and allow 
teachers to discuss and vote on each item in the 
code. 
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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 





| grin spears today know that all-out aid to 
health and self-confidence belongs on every 
winning program. And happily for the future of DENTAL HEALTH for 
the nation—students already show successful re- ELEMENTARY GRADES 
sults of these efforts. HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
It is inspiring to see how many instructors have CATION CLASSES 
adopted visual programs on dental health and SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
personal hygiene habits. And from primary grades 
to college years, our free educational material 
proves again and again its value in presenting 
these subjects with interest and conviction. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Do you teach any of the groups listed at the Health and Physical Education 
right? Then send for our visual aids which in- Home Economics 
clude colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets Hygiene 
and student material. Each piece has been care- Commercial Subjects 
fully planned and tested—and successfully used in Vocational Guidance 
thousands of classes. We feel sure that you will 
find them of great help in rounding ean effec- ia a hr ag 
tive program. 
Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 
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PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 














Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1042, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (rer any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING yar corr 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 








Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


(Grades One through Six) 
Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(for vocational classes’ 


Namoe............... Name of schoo! or college 
(Where you teach) 


School Street Address Lie Ce 
(Check): Elementary? occ... . Hi Sr. High? College?........ 




















Subject Taught sessinescteiatitieresensd umber of Classes I teach .... 
Grade 


ST cor tem 
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THE AIR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES * 


An integrated series of books to im- 
plement an air-age educational pro- 


gram in the schools of the country. 


—to enable American schools (1) to meet the 
critical instructional problem precipitated by 
national war needs in aviation; and (2) to prepare 
young Americans for the new civilization being 








created by the air age. 





The Series: 





SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS IN THE 
AERONAUTICS FOR | 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
ELEMENTS OF  PRE- 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


PROGRAM 


| PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN 


FLIGHT AERONAUTICS | 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY IN 
THE AIR AGE 


| SOCIAL STUDIES FOR 


THE AIR AGE 

GLOBES, MAPS, AND 
SKYWAYS 

FLYING HIGH (AN- 
THOLOGY) 

WINGS FOR YOU (AN- 
THOLOGY) 

THE AIR WE LIVE IN 

THE BIOLOGY OF 
FLIGHT 

MATHEMATICS IN AVIA- 
TION 

EDUCATION FOR THE 





THE AIR AGE 
GEOGRAPHIC 
TION 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SCIENCE FOR THE AIR 
AGE 


EDUCA- 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL | 
FOR SCIENCE OF PRE- | 


FLIGHT AERONAU- 
TicS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERO- 
NAUTICS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
FOR THE BIOLOGY OF 
FLIGHT 














AIR AGE 
Prepared with the codperation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration by the Aviation 
Education Research Groups of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Teachers Col- 
lege of the University of Nebraska. Sponsored 
by The Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 





New: The REVISED EDITION of 
Moffett’s PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
A standard favorite for thorough and varied practice 
in all the fundamentals. For high school use in the 

advanced years. 





Increase the effectiveness of teaching reading, 
increase the speed and comprehension of be- 
ginners’ reading, with the 

PREPARATORY BOOKS to accompany 

THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Gates—Huber—Ayer—Peardon 

A preparatory book for each basal reader, from pre- 
reading stage through Sixth Reader. Write for in- 
formation and prices. 


Gay—Interesting—Easy 
Supplementary Reading for Children Who Are 
Just Learning to Read 
GATES UNIT READERS 
Twenty-four Unit Readers from The New Work-Play 
Books provide a wealth of materials for “free” read- 
ing in grades 1-2-3. Let us send you titles and prices. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 
Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton 
































(4) Send a copy of the code adopted to the T. E. A, 
office, which will turn it over to the state Code of 
Ethics Committee. 

From all of the local codes submitted, the state com. 
mittee will prepare a suggested code of ethics for presen 
tation to the representative assembly in January. } 
code finally adopted by the assembly will be the official} 
code of ethics for teachers of Tennessee. 


4. Legislative Committee 

Whether or not the T. E. A. legislative program will be 
enacted by the Seventy-Third General Assembly will de- 
pend on the success of local education associations in 
selling the program to their public and to their representa 
tives in the legislature. For this reason it is important 
that every local education association immediately ap. 
point a committee to plan and direct the program for 
promotion of the T. E. A. legislative program. 

a 


Legislative committees of local education associations 
can cooperate with the Tennessee Education Association 
in the promotion of its legislative program by: 

|. Familiarizing themselves with the T. E. A. legislative 

program. 

a. Studying general arguments prepared by T. E. A. 

b. Studying effects of proposed program on own 
school system. 

Familiarizing fellow teachers with program through 

reports and discussions at general teachers’ meetings. 

. Familiarizing public with program through: 

a. Newspaper and radio publicity. 

b. Various local organizations, such as civic clubs, 
women's organizations, school organizations, ag- 
ricultural organizations, professional organizations, 
taxpayers associations, and religious organiza- 
tions. 

Familiarizing candidates for the legislature with the 

program. 

a. Having meeting with candidates and explaining 
program to them. (A dinner meeting is often 
desirable.) 

Asking candidates to sign endorsements of T. 
E. A. program or make statement about program 
for presentation to teachers. 

Having candidates invited to social functions of 
association and contacted by as many teachers as 
possible. 

. Having representatives of different organizations 
and other leading citizens contact legislators in 
regard to T. E. A. program. 

Using local influence to persuade all candidates for 

governor to endorse the T. E. A. program. 

a. Having teachers, organizations, and_ influential 
citizens write or personally contact all announced 
candidates for governor and urge them to en 
dorse the program. 

. Advising executive secretary of the T. E. A. concerm 
ing the views held by all local candidates for the 
legislature toward the T. E. A. legislative program. 
Keeping in close touch with local candidates for the 
legislature throughout their campaigns so that their 
interest in the T. E. A. program will not lag even 
though their opposition may be weak. 

Proposing other needed school legislation not im 

cluded in T. E. A. program. 
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* * TO HELP YOU x x 


AMERICA! 


The exciting picture story of ‘“How Steel Is Made”— 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need 
for steel scrap! Inspiring information on what one old 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- 


COLORFUL 
WALL CHART 
Showing in 
graphic detail how 
SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 
WEAPONS! 


ment-sponsored “Plan for Organization of the School 
Children of America in the National Salvage Program,” 
as outlined in the booklet called, ‘Get In the Scrap!” 

Acopy of this chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 
United States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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The Physical Examination 


J. FRANK TAYLOR 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
State Department of Education 





A vital part of the school health 
and physical education program is the 
physical examination. The early de- 
tection and removal of remediable de- 
fects seems to be the most intelligent 
approach to physical fitness. If the 
physical examination is to accomplish 
that which is intended, it should be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to produce 
the greatest amount of understanding 
between pupil, parents, teacher, and 
physician that is possible. The follow- 
ing seven factors will determine the 
success of the examination: 

. The parent should be present. 

. The teacher should be present. 

The examining physician should 
spend enough time on the examina- 
tion to give the parent, child, and 
teacher a clear understanding of 
the conditions discovered and their 
probable effect on the future health 
of the child. 

. There must be follow-up work in 
bringing about correction of the 
remediable defects found. 

Results of the findings of the ex- 

amination should be used by all 

teachers who have any contact with 
the individual examined. 

. The physical examination should be 
repeated at intervals of from two 
to four years, and should be fol- 
lowed up by a periodic checkup 
by the teacher at three-month in- 
tervals. 

Records of the examination as a 

part of the health record should be 

kept by the teacher, and should 


follow the pupil throughout his 
school life. 

If the parents are present and can be 
made to see the effect that the defects 
found will eventually have on the health 
of the child, they are quite naturally 
going to at least cooperate in the re- 
moval of the defect. The examination 
then has been an educational experi- 
ence for the parent as well as the 
child. The teacher will be of great 
assistance to the parent in getting the 
necessary follow-up work done. She 
should be in close contact with all or- 
ganizations that have child welfare as 
their objective, and will no doubt be 
instrumental in providing for hospital- 
ization, etc., for those who are unable 
to bear the expense. 

Much time and energy have been 
wasted in providing physical examina- 
tions because the importance of the 
follow-up work was overlooked. It is 
the teacher's responsibility to have the 
parent present for the examination, and 
to engineer the follow-up program. 

The periodic checkup by the teacher 
is necessary to find out if corrections 
have been made. She should continue 
to work with the parent in getting the 
defects removed. 

Much has been said about functional 
health instruction, and many teachers 
are carrying on a program of instruc- 
tion that does function in the lives of 
their pupils in that good habits are 
formed, knowledge is gained, and 
good attitudes are developed—the 
health of their pupils is actually in- 
fluenced both for the present and for 
the future. However, many teachers 
are carrying on a routine textbook 


instructional program in health that is 
unchallenging to the pupils and con- 
sequently does not function in their 
everyday living. 

An intelligent approach to the health 
instruction problem is the use of the 
findings of the physical examination as 
one of the bases for determining the 
content of the program. Studying 
causes, effects, and remedy of defects 
that actually exist among pupils whom 
we are teaching is more vital, real, and 
challenging to the pupils and to the 
teacher than study of unrelated facts 
and problems. If this is done, the 
teacher will need the health record of 
each student available at all times. 
This is made possible by simply copying 
the physician's record into the school 
register during or immediately follow- 
ing the examination. This record should 
be cumulative and should follow the 
child throughout his school life. 

Such a program of instruction will 
involve use of many materials including 
the textbooks, and will cut across all of 
the various health problems, such as: 
nutrition, control of communicable 
diseases, safety, sanitation, physical 
conditioning of the body through ex- 
ercise, rest, and relaxation, and health 
habits and attitudes. If this approach 
is used intelligently by the teacher, 
health guidance will result. After all, 
are we not more interested in guiding 
the pupil into healthful, happy living by 
developing attitudes and habits based 
upon sound knowledge than we are in 
imparting factual information which is 
far removed from the life of the pupil 
and his environment? 

This type of instruction will more 
nearly accomplish desired outcomes 
because it is individualized, personal 
ized, and vitalized in that the child is 
taken where he is, made aware of his 

















See the New 1942 World Book Encyclopedia 





More than 15,000 pictures . . . over 9,500 pages . . 





Write today for FREE reprint of 
“First Aid and Safety,” or “How 
WORLD BOOK Uses Visual Aids.” 
Exhibited at 
state and sectional meetings. 


See the complete set. 


. eighteen volumes and guide . . . 884 articles 
(over 2,200 pages) revised or newly written—new maps, charts, diagrams—new color plates—over 
200,000 words of new text—new visual aids materials. 


Lucrative opportunity for teachers 
to increase incomes throughout the 
year presenting the new 1942 edi- 


tion. If you wish to make addi 


tional money, write to 


H. A. WILK, Divisional Manager ? 
3914 Harding Place, Nashville 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION—Publishers 


35 East Wacker Drive — Chicago 
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In your search for modern, effective text material in this increasingly important field — and not, we 
believe, covered by state adoption—we very strongly urge your consideration of our new books in the 
“Health of Our Nation” series, by Brownell and others. The books thus far published are 
ADVENTURES IN GROWING UP—(Ninth Grade) 
BEING ALIVE—(Tenth Grade) 
HEALTH PROBLEMS—HOW TO SOLVE THEM—(Eleventh Grade) 
although this gradation is not fixed but quite flexible. 


xk * 


HUGHES’ RHYTHMIC GAMES and DANCES 
Basic Activities for Elementary Grades 
This book, either for teachers of physical education or music, is both recreational and subtly educa- 
tional; it provides explicit directions for producing a large number of interesting and beautiful games 
and dances in which a goodly number of participants may be involved. 
Music is the means of fusing and blending the elements of amusement, socialized physical activity, and 
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technical knowledge and skills pertaining to music appreciation. 
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own problems and guided into solving 


them. This might well be called citizen- 

ship inasmuch as better citizenship will 

be a most outstanding outcome. 

The war emergency is gradually re- 
ducing the public health personnel. 
This means that the county health de- 
partments are going to be forced to 
spend less time on the school health 
examination and other school health 
services. School people can help the 
health department better utilize time 
by making the necessary preparation 
for the physical examination. Here is 
a list of things that should be done be- 
fore the arrival of the county or city 
health doctor: 
|. Contact the parents, urging them to 

be present for the examination. 

2. Call on P.-T. A. health committee 
to assist in clerical work and other 
work such as keeping classrooms 
and preparing pupils for the ex- 
amination. 

. Provide a suitable place for the 
examinations to be given. 

. Prepare the pupils mentally for the 
examination and immunization by 
talking to them for several days in 
advance. 
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5. Weigh and measure each child and 
get other information that goes on 
the health record. This includes 
history of illness, communicable 
diseases, immunization status, par- 
ents’ names, address, and such pe- 
culiarities of habits or conduct that 
you think the examining physician 
should know about. 

. Test the hearing of each child. 
(This should be done in the very be- 
ginning of the school year.) 

. Test the vision of all pupils using 
the Snellen chart provided by the 
County Health Department. (This 
should be done early in the school 
year.) 

If the teacher has prepared for the 
examination by doing all of the above, 
less time will be required to complete 
the examinations and consequently 
the physician can obviously reach more 
students during the school year. 

In some counties it is possible that 
the health department will be unable to 
make routine school visits. If this is 
true, the teacher must ‘screen out the 
more serious defects of vision, hearing, 
nutrition, dental, tonsils, etc., by using 
her very best judgment and the aids 
furnished by the county health depart- 


ment and refer these students to the 
health officer for special examination. 
Teachers can in this manner be 
of great assistance to the county 
health doctor. The teacher should be 
on the alert always for signs of com- 
municable diseases. If a child shows 
symptoms of a communicable disease, 
send him home, or isolate him at 
school, and report the case to the 
county health department immediately 
after it is known what the disease is. 
Twenty-six counties in Tennessee do 
not yet have a county health depart- 
ment. However, alert and conscientious 
administrators and teachers in those 
counties can, by cooperating with the 
County Medical Association, P.-T. A., 
American Legion, Civic Clubs and 
other agencies, provide physical ex- 
aminations for many of their pupils. 
The following suggestions are made to 
superintendents and teachers in these 
counties: ° 
|. Contact the County Medical As- 
sociation and determine if it is 
possible to work out a plan whereby 
the local doctors will donate their 
services in providing health .ex- 
aminations. If this plan can be 
agreed upon; schools must cooper- 
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Teaching 


TOOLS 


This 
WAR 
Has 
Made 
Us — 


* HEALTH Conscious 
* PLACE Conscious 

















* DEMOCRACY Conscious 


New World Neighbors 


Authentic, fascinating stories about our 
neighbors to the North and South. Written 
by educators, explorers, and specialists in inter- 
American relations. Colorfully illustrated. 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO (Hogner) 
OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY (Peary) 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA (Goetz) 
KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE (Williams) 
AROUND THE CARIBBEAN (Burglon and Others) 
SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA (Adams) 
EXPLORING THE JUNGLE (Waldeck) 
RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER (Fleming) 
THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER (Pollock) 

UP CANADA WAY (Dickson) 

RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA (Von Hagen) 
BOYS OF THE ANDES (Desmond, Malkus, Wood) 
AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND (Yates) 
ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY (Malkus) 
SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL (Kelsey) 


Send for illustrated descriptive booklet 
® 
TRESSLER 





For HeattH anp Puysicat Epucation—Winslow 
health and physical education charts. The new metal- 
ized BinaverSiespant dissectible torso and head model. 
For Prace Geocrapxy—New edition Denoyer-Geppert 
physical-political maps and globes. For Democracy — 
"The New Bacon “Our Democracy” Charts. 


English in Action Practice Bcoks 
GRADES VII-XII 
To accompany junior English in Action, 3rd Ed.* 
and English in Action, 3rd Ed. (Courses One and Two%). 


*On the Tennessee Multiple Adoption List. 











MOORE the Map Man 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Denover-Geppert Fine Products 
P. O. Box 5 NASHVILLE, TENN. 29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 











ate fully with doctors and dentists 
in having the examinations at a time 
and place most convenient to them, 
and provide all necessary clerical 
assistance. 

Require children to bring a health 
examination report from _ their 
family physicians and dentists, said 
report to be made out on standard 
health record blank. In such pro- 
cedure, it may be necessary to get 
help from the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, American Legion Posts, 
Civic Clubs, etc., for examination 
of children from families of limited 
financial means. 

ORGANIZATION FOR HEALTH 

EXAMINATION: 

Determine the procedure to be fol- 
lowed. 

Contact available doctors and den- 
tists and secure their approval of 
plan and stated willingness to co- 
operate. (If dentists are not avail- 
able, the doctors can give examina- 
tion of teeth.) 

Secure health record blanks in the 
quantity needed from the State 
Department of Public Health, State 
Public Health Building, Nashville. 


This department has agreed to fur- 
nish the blanks free of charge. 
Meet with the examining physicians 
and dentists: 

a. Give them copy of health 
record blank to be used and 
show them the part that will be 
filled out at the school prior to 
the examination. 

b. Ask them to explain defects to 
parents at the examination and 
to confer with parents to maxi- 
mum extent possible. 

c. At the suggestion of . doctors 
and dentists, determine where 
the examination will be given. 
It is frequently better to have 
the children taken to the ex- 
aminer's office at a specified 
time, although some examiners 
prefer to bring their equipment 
to the school and give the ex- 
aminations at the school. 

d. At the suggestion of doctors 
and dentists, set the dates and 
hours when examinations will be 
given. This time must be set 


to suit the convenience of these 
examiners. 


5. 


THE 


e. Find out from the examiners 
what clerical assistance you can 
furnish. 

Select several older pupils in each 

school or P.-T. A. leaders or other 

interested adults to serve as cleri- 
cal assistants to the examiners. Go 
over the health record blank with 
them and teach them how and to 
what extent they are to help. (See 

6 and 7 below.) 

Before the date set for the ex- 

aminations and with the help of the 

clerical assistants mentioned above, 
fill out a health record blank for 
each child to be examined and to 
include all data except medical 
factors. Should include name, 
color, sex, address, date and place 
of birth, supplemental facts—his- 
tory of recent illness and operation, 
grade, school, date of examination, 
parents’ names, family physician. 

Pen or typewriter, not pencil, should 

be used in order to make record 

more permanent. 

At the time of the medical exami- 

nation and at the instruction of the 

examiner, have the clerical assist- 
ants place on record the results of 
the examination. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SALVAGE 


PROGRAM 


October 5, 1942. 


Dear High School Principal: 

| am writing this letter as state, high 
school supervisor and also as a mémber 
of the Tennessee State Salvage Com- 
mittee. 

By this time you have doubtless re- 
ceived from your superintendent a 
copy of the little booklet entitled, 
“Get in the Scrap." If you have read 
this booklet, you have become con- 
vinced that our government is sorely 
in need of scrap metal and scrap rub- 
ber which can be used to supply our 
fighting men with the weapons and the 
machines of war. Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, 
has the following to say about the 
country's need for metal and rubber 
scrap: 

Today the mills making steel for ships and 
tanks as well as for new farm machinery are 
hungry for iron and steel scrap. The plants 
producing planes, guns, and shells need more 
copper, brass, and other metals. And our 
war machine must roll on rubber reclaimed 
from the scrap pile. . . . Your scrap rubber 
can be reclaimed for use in a jeep tire, and 
you should, therefore, turn in now what you 
will not need. 


Our need for the materials of war is 
greatly accentuated by the fact that 
the United States sold a billion dollars 
worth of scrap metal a year to Japan 
before the outbreak of the current 
war. At that time, we had access to 
all the raw materials of the world, and 
Japan did not. Now Japan has access 
to these raw materials, and we do not. 
The Japanese soldiers are now shoot- 
ing back at our soldiers the scrap metal 
which we sold them before the war. 
Consequently, our only hope of get- 
ting the raw materials with which to 
manufacture tanks, guns, planes, ships, 
shells, etc., is through the medium of 
collecting scrap from one end of this 
country to another. Probably the av- 
erage layman does not know that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the raw 
materials, upon which the whole war 
production program depends, must 
come from scrap. 

The scrap collection campaign in 
Tennessee is going over in big fashion, 
thanks to the publicity given to it by 
eighteen leading newspapers. These 
newspapers are so distributed through- 
out the state that they reach every 
community. Therefore, every high 
school principal has had, or is having, 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
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with at least one local scrap collection 
program through a daily newspaper. 

In this letter | am asking the high 
school principals to get squarely be- 
hind this program. Scrap collecting is 
something that every child can do. 
Will you please enlist the active co- 
operation of all your teachers and stu- 
dents in gathering up all the loose 
scrap metal and scrap rubber in the 
homes, on the farms, and in the shops 
and factories of your school commu- 
nity? No piece of metal is so com- 
pletely corroded that it cannot be 
used. Pieces of salvage too heavy 
to move without a truck should be 
promptly spotted and tagged. A stu- 
dent who spots and tags a piece of 
discarded machinery too heavy to 
move without help should be given 
the same poundage credit as if he 
brought it to the school ground him- 
self. WPA trucks are available in many 
communities for hauling scrap. In 
other communities, county highway 
trucks are available. In still other com- 
munities, privately-owned trucks are 
available. 

The scrap metals which are most 
needed are the following: iron, steel, 
copper, brass, aluminum, lead, and tin 
(except tin cans). The price which the 
government is paying for scrap metal 
is thirty-five cents per hundredweight; 
the price which the government is pay- 


ing for scrap rubber is one-half cent 
per pound. Many high schools whose 
students are collecting metal and rub- 
ber scrap have used the proceeds to 
purchase library books, laboratory sup- 
plies, maps and globes, playground 
equipment, etc. Other high schools are 
encouraging their students to earn 
money by collecting scrap and selling 
it themselves. 

Whatever type of plan you adopt 
in your school, the salvage campaign 
offers to you a wonderful opportunity 
for teaching conservation, and conser- 
vation is a very important problem in 
economics. 

For further details, get in touch with 
your County Salvage Committee. Ev- 
ery county has a county salvage com- 
mittee with an outstanding citizen as 
chairman. 

| know that | can have your co- 
operation in this campaign. It has 
been said by the War Production 
Board that our winning of the current 
war is conditioned, more than most 
of us realize, upon our success in col- 
lecting sufficient scrap to keep our 
steel mills operating day and night. 
Collecting salvage and getting it into 
war production is helping to win the 
war. Will you not help in this way? 

The immediate goal of the United 
States government is the collection of 
17,000,000 tons of scrap. For how 
many pounds (or tons) of this amount 
can we count upon your students? 
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NOTEBOOK COVERS ... GOING TO WAR! ! 
AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE from MONTAG’S BLUE HORSE 


To conserve all possible metal for our war needs, the Government War Production Board will not permit the manu- 
facture of any more metal ring notebooks after the present supply is used up. 

BLUE HORSE notebooks are quality built for long service, and we urge all users to give them reasonable care so as to 
preserve them for continued use—thereby helping themselves and our government’s material conservation program. 


BLUE HORSE BIG FREE PRIZE CONTEST CONTINUES 


In addition to more than 15,000 worthwhile prizes offered to children who save covers or filler 
bands from BLUE HORSE paper and other school goods, we offer $25 worth of schoolroom, play- 
ground, gym or other equipment to the 25 schools whose pupils send in the highest totals. 
qualify your school, your students must give the school name as well as their own when entering 
the contest. COMPLETE CONTEST DETAILS ON EVERY BLUE HORSE COVER AND 


MONTAG BROTHERS, INC. - - - 
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Every pound helps. LET'S GO, HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF TENNESSEE. 
Very truly yours, 
R. R. VANCE, Supervisor, 
Division of High Schools 
and Member of Tennessee 
Salvage Committee. 


DID YOU KNOW— 

|. Waste materials have supplied 
fifty per cent of the raw materials for 
the steel industry, twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the raw materials for 
the manufacture of aluminum, and a 
large per cent for many other needed 
materials? 

2..A dispatch from. London says 
that forty shiploads of waste paper 
were salvaged there last year, enough 
metal for building 16,000 tanks, and 
kitchen waste for the feeding of 100,- 
000 pigs? Even better results expect- 
ed this year. 

3. The waste material industry in the 
United States has about | 1,000 units, 
and it employs about |,000,000 men 
full time? 

4. According to the National Waste 
Review Magazine, approximately six- 
ty-five per cent of all copper used in 
the United States before the war came 
from secondary sources? © | 

5. Enough steel and rubber go into 
a single twenty-seven-ton medium tank 
to make twenty-four automobiles? 

6. For every automobile that isn't 
made this year, we shall have saved 
enough zinc and copper to make brass 
for 2,400 brass cartridge cases for the 
30-caliber ammunition used in our ma- 
chine guns, our Gerand semiautomatic 
rifles, and our Springfields? 

7. Here are the actual amounts of 
steel in these guns: 75-millimeter how- 
itzer, 2,060 pounds; 155-millimeter 
howitzer, 8,960 pounds; 155-millimeter 
gun, 26,000 pounds: 37-millimeter gun, 
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180 pounds; and three-inch antiaircraft 
gun, 12,000 pounds? 

8. For each automobile that we are 
not making this year, we have saved 
enough nickel to make 100 pounds of 
nickel steel for armor plate, projectiles, 
and armor-piercing bullets? 

9. It will take 20,000,000 tons of 
steel to make 10,000,000 army re- 
connaisance cars and trucks or medium 
tanks? 

10. The actual steel in the hull of a 
heavy cruiser totals 6,635 tons? In a 
35,000-ton battleship 18,000 tons are 
needed? 

11. The aluminum needed to make 
700 automobiles, used in the pistons 
and miscellaneous parts, will make one 
fighter plane? 

12. Our armed forces use shells 
which have the following amounts of 
steel: 3-inch, 13!/. pounds; 4-inch, 32 
pounds; 6-inch, 108 pounds; 1!6-inch 
navy shell, 2,000 pounds; and 5-inch 
navy shell, 62!/, pounds? 

13. One 37-millimeter antiaircraft 
gun requires 5,000 pounds of steel? A 
3-inch trench mortar uses |!0 pounds; 
20-millimeter aircraft cannon, |!!! 
pounds; 30-caliber machine gun, 25 
pounds; and 50-caliber machine gun, 
100 pounds? 

14. In the first six months of 194! 
the United States steel mill and foun- 
dry consumption of scrap totaled 30,- 
000,000 tons? This was more than 
9,000,000 tons above |940's figure for 
the same period. 

15. Iron and steel scrap from junked 
automobiles, railroad equipment, and 
other outside sources is expected to 
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provide more than 20,000,000 of the 
87,000,000 tons of steel which we shall 
produce this year? 

16. Defense officials have said that 
of the estimated 30,000,000 tons of 
scrap needed in 1942 for the war ma- 
chine 12,500,000 must come from 
junked autos, tractors, and obsolete 
machinery? So old jalopies turned into 
scrap are an important part of this 
year's defense steel requirements. 

17. Sixteen per cent of the 882,000 
tons of rubber which the United States 
will use in 1942 must come from rub- 
ber reclaimed from old tires and other 
used rubber goods? To bring the re- 
claimed total up to this amount, rubber 
wholesalers will need all the old tires 
and tubes, boots, shoes, and garden 
hose which the public can contribute. 

18. A passenger car yields about 
|,500 pounds of scrap iron and steel? 

19. A half-ton truck (blitz-buggy) 
takes 3,970 pounds of steel; a four- 
ton truck, 18,000 pounds; a 27-ton 
tank (medium), 72,000 pounds; and a 
light tank, 32,000 pounds? 

20. Scrapped iron and steel from 
twenty-six automobiles will provide 
enough scrap to make a light tank of 
fifteen tons, and scrap from twice 
that number of cars will make a twenty- 
seven-ton medium tank? Scrap from 
about 9,000 junked cars will make the 
hull of a heavy cruiser? 

21. The scrap iron and steel from 
twelve junked cars will provide enough 
steel for a four-ton army truck? 

22. Concerning bombs, a |00-pound 
aerial bomb takes fifty pounds of 
steel; 500-pound bomb, 250 pounds; 
2,000-pound bomb, |,000 pounds; and 
a hand grenade, |.2 pounds? 

23. A survey made early in 1942 
indicates that an average of 500 
pounds of scrap iron can be gathered 
from every farm in the country? 
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Act Governing Display and 
Use of the Flag 


PUBLIC LAW 623—77TH CONGRESS 
CHAPTER 435—2D SESSION 
H. J. Res. 303 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
To codify and emphasize existing rules and 


customs pertaining to the display and use of 
the flag of the United States of America. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the. United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
codification of existing rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the flag 
of the United States of America be, and it is 
hereby, established for the use of such civilians 
or civilian groups or organizations as may not 
be required to conform with regulations pro- 
mulgated by one or more executive depart- 
ments of the Government of the United 
States. 

SEC. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to 
display the flag only from sunrise to sunset on 
buildings and on stationary flagstaffs in the 
open. However, the flag may be displayed at 
night upon special occasions when it is desired 
to produce a patriotic effect. 

{b) The flag should be hoisted briskly and 
lowered ceremoniously. 

{c) The flag should not be displayed on 
days when the weather is inclement. 

{d) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially on 
New Year's Day, January |; Inauguration Day, 
January 20; Lincoln's Birthday, February 12; 
Washington's Birthday, February 22; Army 
Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); 
Mother's Day, second Sunday in May; Me- 
morial Day (half staff until noon), May 30; 
Flag Day, June 14; Independence Day, July 4; 
Labor Day, first Monday in September; Con- 
stitution Day, September 17; Columbus Day, 
October 12; Navy Day, October 27; Armistice 
Day, November II; Thanksgiving Day, last 
Thursday in November; Christmas Day, De- 
cember 25; such other days as may be pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States; 
the birthdays of states (dates of admission); 
and on state holidays. 

{e) The flag should be displayed daily, 
weather permitting, on or near the main 
administration building of every public in- 
stitution. 

(f) The flag should be displayed in or near 
every polling place on election days. 

(g) The flag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 

SEC. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, should 
be either on the marching riaht; that is, the 
flag's own right, or, if there is a line of other 
flags, in front of the center of that line. 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on a 
float in a parade except from a staff, or as 
provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over the 
hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle or of a 
railroad train or a boat. When the flag is 
displayed on a motorcar, the staff shall be 
fixed firmly to the chassis or clamped to the 
radiator cap. 

(c) No other flag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the 
church pennant may be flown above the flag 
during church services for the personnel of 
the Navy. 
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(d) The flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, when it is displayed with another flag 
against a wall from crossed staffs, should 
be on the right, the flag's own right, and its 
staff should be in front of the staff of the 
other flag. 

(e) The flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of 
flags of states or localities or pennants of 
societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 

(f) When flags of states, cities, or localities, 
or pennants of societies are flown on the 
same halyard with the flag of the United 
States, the latter should always be at the 
peak. - When the flags are flown from ad- 
jacent staffs, the flag of the United States 
should be hoisted first and lowered last. No 
such flag or pennant may be placed above 
the flag of the United States or to the right 
of the flag of the United States. 

(g) When flags of two or more nations 
are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The flags 
should be of approximately equal size. In- 
ternational usage forbids the display of the 
flag of one nation above that of another 
nation in time of peace. 

(h) When the flag of the United States is 
displayed from a staff projecting horizontally 
or at an angle from the window sill, balcony, 


or front of a building, the union of the flag 
should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the 
flag is suspended over a sidewalk from a rope 
extending from a house to a pole at the edge 
of the sidewalk, the flag should be hoisted 
out, union first, from the building. 

(i) When the flag is displayed otherwise 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out. 
When displayed either horizontally or verti- 
cally against a wall, the union should be 
uppermost and tothe flag's own right; that is, 
to the observer's left. When displayed in a 
window, the flag should be displayed in the 
same way; that is, with the union or blue 
field to the left of the observer in the street. 

(j) When the flag is displayed over the 
middle of the street, it should be suspended 
vertically - with the union to the north in an 
east and west street or to the east in a north 
and south street. 

(k) When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag, if displayed flat, should be displayed 
above and behind the speaker. When displayed 
from a staff in a church or public auditorium, 
if it is displayéd in the chancel of a church, 
or on the speaker's platform in a public 
auditorium, the flag should occupy the posi- 
tion of honor and be placed at the clergy- 
man's or speaker's right as he faces the con- 
gregation or audience. Any other flag so 
displayed in the chancel or on the platform 
should be placed at the clergyman's or speak- 
er's left as he faces the congregation or 
audience. But when the flag is displayed from 
a staff in a church or public auditorium else- 
where than in the chancel or on the platform 


it shall be placed in the position of honor 


at the right of the congregation or audience’ 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any 














The Complete Guide to Safety Instruction for all Grades! 


Revised Third Edition 


PRICE 


25° 


POSTPAID 


Charge covers 
postage, packing 
and handling 
only. You may 
order as many 
copies as you 
wish at this price 


A Complete Textbook 
For Teaching Safety 


Book is 6x9 inches with 100 pages 
and hard cover. Elaborately_illus- 
trated throughout. Produced only 
in the interest of public safety by 
the Safety Engineering Department 
of Employers Mutuals. Not an ad- 
vertising project. Teachers, Super- 
intendents and Principals are urged 
to examine the book for its possi- 
bilities as a textbook on Safety for 
their school systems. 





NOW READY 


Teachers, Educators, and Safety Author- 
ities have contributed to the revision of this 
thorough textbook on Safety Education. 
Just off the press, it is complete and up to 
the minute in every detail. Send for a copy. 


SAFETY through 


EDUCATION 


has been accepted as a guide to safety in- 
struction in thousands of schools throughout 
America. It was written by an educator in 
collaboration with a nationally known safety 
authority. It is a guide book on the subject 
of safety for all grades from. Kindergarten 
through Senior High and Vocational School 
and follows the most approved methods of 
teaching every phase of safety in the home, 
on the street and on the playground, with 
interesting projects to cultivate a safety con- 
sciousness which contributes to the reduc- 
tion in injuries and deaths through accident. 
Send for a copy today. 


Safety Engineering Department 


Employers Mutual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WISCONSIN - WAUSAU, WIS. 
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other flag so displayed should be placed on 
the left of the congregation or audience as 
they face the chancel or platform. 

(1) The flag should form a distinctive fea- 
ture of the ceremony of unveiling a statue 
or monument, but it should never be used 
as the covering for the statue or monument. 

{m) The flag, when flown at half staff, 
should be first hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half-staff 
position. The flag should be again raised 
to the peak before it is lowered ‘for the day. 
By “half staff" is meant hauling the flag to 
one-half the distance between the top and 
bottom of the staff. Crepe streamers may 
be affixed to spearheads or flagstaffs in a 
parade only by order of the President of 
the United States. 

(n) When the flag is used to cover a casket, 
it should be so placed that the union is at 
the head and over the left shoulder. The 
flag should not be lowered into the grave or 
allowed to touch the ground. 

SEC. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown to the flag of the United States of 
America; the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, state 
flags, and organization or institutional flags 
are to be dipped as a mark of honor. 

(a) The flag should never be displayed with 
the union down save as a ‘signal of dire dis- 
tress. 

{b) The flag should never touch anything 
beneath it, such as the ground, the floor, 
water, or merchandise. 

{c}) The flag should never be carried flat 
or hor‘zontally, but always aloft and free. 

(d) The flag should never be used as 
drapery of any sort whatsoever, never fes- 
tooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allowed to fall free. Bunting of blue, 
white, and red, always arranged with the blue 
above, the white in the middle, and the red 
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below, should be used for covering a speaker's 
desk, draping the front of a platform, and for 
decoration in general. 

(e) The flag should never be fastened, 
displayed, used, or stored in such a manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn, soiled, or 
damaged in any way. 

(f) The flag should never be used as a 
covering for a ceiling. 

(g) The flag should never have placed upon 
it, nor on part of it, nor attached to it any 
mark, insignia, -letter, word, figure, design, 
picture, or drawing of any nature. 

(h) The flag should never be used as a 
receptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 
or delivering anything. 

(i) The flag should never be used for 
advertising purposes in any manner whatso- 
ever. It should not be embroidered on such 
articles as cushions or handkerchiefs and the 
like, printed or otherwise impressed on paper 
napkins or boxes or anything that is designed 
for temporary use and discard; or used as 
any portion of a costume or athletic uniform. 
Advertising signs should not be fastened to 
a staff or halyard from which the flag is 
flown, 

(i) The flag, when it is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting emblem for 
display, should be destroyed in a dignified 
way, preferably by burning. 

SEC. 5. That during the 
hoisting or lowering the flag or when the flag 
is passing in a parade or in a review, all 
persons present should face the flag, stand at 
attention, and salute. Those present in uni- 
form should render the right-hand salute. 
When not in uniform, men should remove the 
headdress with the right hand holding it at 
the left shoulder, the hand being over the 


ceremony of 


Men without hats merely stand at 
attention. Women should salute by placing 
the right hand over the heart. The salute 
to the flag in the moving column should be 
rendered at the moment the flag passes. 

SEC. 6. That when the national anthem is 
played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at the 
first note of the anthem, retaining this position 
until the last note. All others should stand at 
attention, men removing the headdress. When 
the flag is displayed, the salute to the flag 
should be given. 

SEC. 7. That the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag, "I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one nation in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all," be 
rendered by standing with the right hand 
over the heart; extending the right hand, palm 
upward, toward the flag at the words “to 
the flag" and holding this position until the 
end, when the hand drops to the side. How- 
ever, civilians will always show full respect 
to the flag when the pledge is given by 
merely standing at attention, men removing 
the headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 

SEC. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining to 
the display of the flag of the United States 
of America, set forth herein, may be altered, 
modified, or repealed, or additional rules 
with respect thereto may be prescribed, by 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, whenever he 
deems it to be appropriate or desirable; and 
any such alteration or additional rule shall be 
set forth in a proclamation. 

Approved, June 22, 1942. 
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Nutrition, say the members of our 
state department of education, is our 
number one health problem. So im- 
portant do they believe it to be that 
they, in cooperation with the state 
department of public health, are plac- 
ing in all of our schools “Ammunition 
for War and Peace," a suggested guide 
for teaching nutrition. This guide, to- 
gether with the packet of printed ma- 
terials which accompanies it, should 
give teachers many an idea for build- 
ing a practical program. 

Fortunately, teaching better food 
and health habits is not a new thing 
to many Tennessee teachers. He who 
doubts this fact might re-read Mrs. 
Lottie Burnette's article entitled ‘Cul- 
mination of Food and Health Units," 
in the April, 1942, issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. We've another 
story, too, which we believe you will 
enjoy. It's about the rehabilitation 


of a decadent community. In 1938 a 
certain reporter wrote of this com- 
munity: 


Mischief and crime were once pastimes in 
Douglas Park, but today the area has become 
a model Negro community. Today's general 
pastime is gardening. . . . A home beautifi- 
cation program is underway... . It has taken 
a veritable Moses to lead the mile-square 
section around sixty-acre Douglas Park out 
of the wilderness. 


The Moses who accomplished the 
well-nigh impossible was a junior high 
school principal. Back in 1932, amidst 
jeers and rock throwing, he had sold 
the idea of a five-year live-at-home 
program to Douglas. It hadn't been 
easy. That was a depression year; 
seventy-five per cent of the men of the 
community were out of work. They 
were sinister and skeptical. To his 
first suggestions came such taunts as: 
“You think it a fine idea. Why don't 
you plant a garden?" And he called 
their bluff by renting eight acres for 
a school garden to be tilled by himself, 
his teachers, and his pupils. So the 
spirit caught. Two hundred and fifty 
families grew gardens that year. 

Further inquiry into this intriguing 
story disclosed that getting space for 
family gardens had necessitated a 
cleanup campaign. Here's Lucky 
Sharp's own description: We declared 
@ two-day holiday to clean up the 
vacant lots and back yards. Teachers, 
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Problem 


churches, and clerks helped in super- 
vision. Rubbish that had accurruleted 
for years was piled in the streets for 
the county truck to pick up. It took 
a week to haul all of it away." 

The second year 570 gardens were 
grown, the fourth 1,100. Not only did 
1,100 families eat abundantly of vege- 
tables during the summer months, but 
they preserved for winter use |,200 
cans the first year, over 100,000 cans 
the fourth year. Started after the first 
summer's work, the autumn food show 
displaying vegetables raised, canned, 
and stored is now an annual affair. 

All set for national defense, the 
Douglas community pledged itself to 
double its food production in 1942. 
School children, no longer hungry and 
pathetically clad, are regular purchas- 
ers of Defense Stamps. 

An active Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, a home beautification club, a 
horticulture club, all have backed their 
leader. To replace crime and mischief 
have come such constructive activities 
as a school orchestra, a girls’ chorus, 
basketball teams, Boy Scout troops, a 
Girl Reserve club, dramatic and art 
groups, a health clinic and a thrift and 
savings club which buys cooperatively 
for its members. Seldom, we are told, 
is a policeman summoned these days 
to Douglas Park. Its law-abiding citi- 
zenry boasts of its ability to handle its 
own problems independently and un- 
obtrusively. 

Additional 
tackling our number one problem 
comes from the Beaverdam Springs 
School in Hickman County. We quote 
for you the teacher's letter in full: 


We are so*proud of our hot lunch project 
that we must tell you about it. Last year 
we had a W. P. A. cook, but this year we 
could have neither a W. P. A. nor a N. Y.A. 
cook; so | decided we would try to prepare 
our hot lunches at school anyway. We bor- 
rowed a cookstove, partitioned off one corner 
of our room with rough lumber for a kitchen, 
built some shelves to take the place of 
cabinets and worktables, and went to town 
and bought pots, pans and enamel plates, 
cups, and soup bowls. Spoons and forks were 
brought from home. Individual drinking cups 








CIVIL SERVICE JOBS 
WORK FOR UNCLE SAM 


Teachers, 
our training and education. 
‘ositions pay $1260 to $2100 a year to start, with 

short hours and pleasant work. rite imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute. Dept. S209. Roch- 
ester, N. Y.. for free thirty-two page Civil Service 
hook with list of positions for teachers. Thousands 
appointments being made. - 


ou have a hig advantage. because of 
U. S. Government 


evidence that we are- 


are used, as well. Surplus commodities supply 
most of our meals, but some vegetables and 
fruits are brought from home. Our motto 
has been, "Something red, white, green, and 
yellow, both cooked and raw for a healthy 
fellow.” 

We have used our lunches to teach nutri- 
tion, cleanliness, health habits, good manners, 
snd many other things. Teacher prepares 
the food for cooking and pupils help to watch 
the cooking. Each pupil washes his hands and 
uses his own towel before eating. After lunch 
each pupil brushes his teeth. This is a pleas- 
ant job as the teacher has secured samples of 
various tooth pastes and powders and each 
child has some to use. Many of these children 
never used a toothbrush before. 

Correct table manners are taught. Foods 
the child has never had at home are intro- 
duced into his diet, thereby causing him to 
demand more things in his garden next season. 

Have |, as a teacher, been repaid for my 
extra work in preparing these lunches for the 
children? is a question | have been asked 
countless times. The answer, yes. Every time 
| look at a healthy child, enioying himself at 
play and at work, every time | compare their 
grades before they had hot lunches and since, 
every time our county health officer com- 
pliments my pupils for their health work, and 
every time | can go home in the afternoon 
knowing that not one child in my school has 
gone hungry that day, | am more than pa‘d. | 
am happy to know that | have helped. 

Their dentist gave these pupils a large- 
size can of tooth powder with this remark, 
"You have the best kept teeth of any group 
of children | have examined this year.” 

Any suggestions are careful'y studied and 
often used in our lunchroom. Our enrollment 
is from fifteen to seventeen pupils in grades 
one to eight. Our attendanc2 has increased 
from seventy per cent to ninety-two per cent 
since we began serving hot lunches. No child 
has been absent due to colds. 

This is being done in our school without any 
charge to the parents. Not once has any 
pupil been asked to bring anything except one 
cup of sugar each two or three weeks. . It has 
been voluntary. We have added materials to 
our library, a greater interest in reading has 
developed, shared by boys and girls alike. 
Daily health charts are kept and each child 
scores his own chart. Hygiene records .are 
kept and marked by the teacher for each 
pupil, 

Here are two communities in which 
individuals are learning the things they 
need to know to live. Democracy, 
vigorous and dynamic democracy, has 
functioned in these schools. 

A revolution has occurred, a right- 
about-face from lassitude, defeatism, 
decadence, and anarchy to real edu- 
cation; the kind of education that 
nourishes body, mind, and spirit. 

- - * 


P. S.—Readers, if you have enjoyed 
these stories about real pieces of work 
being done in our schools, won't you 
write us of units of work or activities 
which you and your students have de- 
veloped? Ideas which you have found 
workable and practical will be helpful 
to all of us. Address: Bernice Hopper, 
Nutritionist, Tennessee Department of 
Public Health, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Collecting and Preserving 


Insects 


An insect collection has so many 
useful functions that it is scarcely 
necessary to justify its existence. It 
enables one to become acquainted 
with the insects through an association 
with representatives of the group; it 
can portray the application of certain 
important biological principles to 
animals; it can satisfy the esthetic 
tastes of the collector; and most cer- 
tainly it will enable the preparator to 
stress neatness, carefulness and pa- 
tience. Of special importance to the 
teacher is the instructive value of the 
collection to students. Through ob- 
servation of insect structure and life 
history the student will become familiar 
with the largest group of animals in the 
world, and with surprising alacrity he 
will learn to recognize in the field many 
of the insects he has seen in the’ collec- 
tion. Since all students are not only 


willing but also anxious to bring in 
specimens, they should be encouraged 
to contribute to the collection, es- 
pecially since they are very likely to 


collect insects which most attract their 
interest. 

Although information about collect- 
ing and preserving insects is available 
in a number of books on entomology, 
it has seemed to the writer desirable 
to compile a condensed nontechnical 
summary of certain methods which will 
enable all teachers to grasp the funda- 
mentals involved. The equipment and 
technic herein described have been 
found to be especially satisfactory for 
the average collector under financial 
stress, and they are simply passed 
along as suggestions which should be 
of aid to the teacher who is unac- 
quainted with this phase of entomol- 
ogy. Elaborations of technic are left 
to the initiative of the teacher. 


The Collection Net. The net is of great 
importance since only with it can many of 
the more desirable insects be obtained. It 
can be made very inexpensively from a metal 
- coat hanger and a lightweight mop handle. 
From the coat hanger is fashioned a circular 
frame of wire with its ends bent downward to 
form a ferrule. The top of a tapering bag 
of scrim is fastened to the frame which is then 
attached firmly to the handle. With a net so 
made insects may be captured while they are 
in flight or after they have alighted on 
objects. A horizontal sweeping motion, when 
‘the net is properly directed, will entrap an 
insect in the lower tapered part of the bag. 
Then by twisting the handle quickly the top of 
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the bag will be closed by one edge of the 
frame. Butterflies and moths caught in the 
net are likely to fly out as soon as the top of 
the bag is opened, so it is much safer to 
squeeze firmly the insect with the thumb and 
forefinger at the point on the insect's body 
to which the legs are attached. This pressure 
must be applied directly through the cloth of 
the bag, and a considerable amount may be 
used without injuring the appearance of the 
insect. When applied properly, sufficient 
pressure incapacitates the insect and makes 
flight impossible, and the specimen may then 
be removed carefully from the net. 

The Killing Bottle. This piece of equipment 
may consist of almost any size glass bottle 
or jar containing one of several lethal agents. 
A most satisfactory killing bottle can be made 
from a half-pint mayonnaise jar with a quarter- 
turn lid. Into the bottom put about a quarter 
of an inch of powdered sodium cyanide. 
Cover this with half an inch of sawdust, and 
then on the very top pour a stiff paste made 
of Plaster of Paris and water until a thin 
evenly distributed layer is produced. A gentle 
tapping of the base of the jar against some 
level surface will tend to smoothen the layer. 
The ingredients should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly for about twenty-four hours while 
the open jar is kept out of reach of children 
and pets. When dry, the bottle must be 
stoppered, and it should contain a strip or 
two of paper toweling to absorb excessive 
moisture which might otherwise accumulate. 
It is imperative that the bottle bear a con- 
spicuous label on which is printed plainly the 
word "poison." 

The cyanide jar is especially desirable for 
killing butterflies and moths, and also other 
insects whose bodies must remain dry, for 
the collection. Usually a few minutes in the 
cyanide jar are sufficient for killing an insect, 
but if the specimen is a large, active one, 
or if the cyanide jar has been in use for some 
time and hence is likely to have lost some of 
its effectiveness, then allow the specimen to 
remain in the jar considerably longer. After 
death has been assured transfer the insect 
temporarily to a cardboard box or some other 
suitable container preparatory to mounting it. 

Insects which do not possess delicate wings 
may be killed and retained most easily in the 
field by dropping them into a bottle of 
seventy per cent ethyl alcohol. Inexpensive 
commercial rubbing alcohol is a very satis- 
factory killing and preserving agent. All 
beetles, true bugs, and grasshoppers may be 
killed in this manner. As many insects from 
a single locality may be placed in the bottle 
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as the container will hold and still have ap 
alcoho! level at least twice that of the en. 
closed specimens. These specimens require 
no immediate attention when the collector re. 
turns from the field, since the fluid is ap 
excellent preservative, and the bottle may bear 
a single locality label which will apply to all 
the contents. 

Preparation of Specimens. Insects can be 
prepared for display and study in a’ number 
of ways. The most generally used method js 
pinning. Insect pins are necessary for this 
technic, and the most frequently employed 
size is No. 3. An insect pin varies from other 
pins in that it is longer (about thirty-seven 
millimeters in length), has a very sharp point, 
is slender, made of spring steel and lacquered 
to prevent corrosion. These pins can be pro 
cured from biological supply houses at the 
present cost of about fifty cents per hundred, 

Different kinds of insects must be pinned 
at slightly different points on the body, 
Beetles are pinned near the inner margin of 
the right wing cover and just back of its 
upper margin. Flies, bees, wasps, and arr. 
hoppers should be pinned slightly to the right 
of the center of the thorax (the body region 
just behind the head). Bugs should always 
be pinned through the triangular region of the 
thorax. Butterflies, moths, and dragonflies 
may be pinned directly through the center of 
the thorax. The pin and the specimen should 
always be held at right angles to each other 
both from the sides and from front to back 
so that the specimen will be parallel with the 
bottom of the box in which the insect is to 
be pinned. The pin should be thrust through 
the insect far enough to leave about one-third 
of its length exposed above the thorax. of the 
specimen, and this distance from the top of 
the thorax to the head of the pin should be 
uniform for all pinned insects. 

Small insects, through which an insect pin 
cannot pass without destroying parts of the 
specimen, should be glued to the tips of small, 
triangular, cardboard "points." These points 
may be cut with scissors from stiff, lightweight 
cardboard, the size of the point being made 
in proportion to that of the insect to be 
mounted. About two-thirds of the length 
of the insect pin should be thrust through the 
center of the base of the triangle. The insect 
should always be mounted with its head for. 
ward and with the tip of the cardboard point 
extended to the left of the pin. Avoid the 
use of too much glue, otherwise the specimen 
will have its body and appendages covered 
with the material. 

Each pin should bear a small rectangular 
label of stiff, lightweight cardboard on which 
is printed commercially, photographed o 
printed freehand in ink the data concerned 
with the insect. Necessary data are the 
locality (city and state, or county and state}, 
the date the insect was collected, and the 
name of the collector. These items are best 
arranged on three separate lines of the label. 
Supplementary information if desired may be 
printed upon another slip of cardboard. The 
label should be placed on the pin just beneath 
the mounted insect, and it should be 
spaced that it can be read without difficulty. 

Pinned and labeled insects should be ar 
ranged neatly in a box having a_ bottom 
material which will hold the pins firmly and 
into which the pins may be thrust with suff 
cient pressure to make them secure. This 
pinning material may be sheet cork, or it may 
consist of two layers of doubly corrugated 
catdboard cut to fit the box tightly in suc 
a way that the two sheets are at right angles 
to each other. Cigar boxes make satisfactory 
containers. Larger wooden boxes with specidl 
pinning bottoms covered with glazed paper 
may be purchased inexpensively from su 
houses. ; 

Butterflies, moths, and dragonflies to lod 
well in collections must have their wing 
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spread. A simple spreading board may be 
constructed with little difficulty. This consists 
of two rather wide-beveled pieces of soft 
wood fastened to a basal piece of thick balsa 
wood or basswood in such a way that a 
channel deep enough and wide enough to 
accommodate the insect's body is left in the 
center. The beveled pieces are arranged with 
their thinner margins opposing each other at 
the center of the basal board, and the space 
between them forms the groove. A pin is 
thrust through the thorax of the insect to be 
spread and is forced into the center of the 
channel. The insect's body is then pressed 
down into the channel as far as the place of 
attachment of the wings to the thorax. Four 
strips of lightweight cardboard are then 
cut. Each strip should be longer than the 
combined widths of the wings on one side 
of the insect; but the width of the strip should 
vary with the size of the specimen, and it 
should be about one-quarter the length of a 
forewing. With the point of an insect pin 
held against the coarse vein along the upper 
margin of the upper wing and near its tip, 
move the wing forward on the board until 
the hind margin is perpendicular to the long 
axis of the body. Thrust a pin point through 
the end of a paper strip, place the top of the 
strip over the wing and pin it securely just 
above the strong vein and near the outer wing 
margin. Place a finger on the strip over the 
wing, and, after having made sure that the 
wing is in the proper position with reference 
to the body, press firmly. Then force a pin 
through the strip at a point just below the 
lower margin of the wing and in line with the 
pin in the top of the strip. In the same man- 
ner move the hindwing forward until part of 
the upper margin of the hindwing is over- 
lapped by the lower margin of the forewing. 
Place a pin through the strip at a point just 
in front of the hindwing and one at a point 
just behind the hind wing and thrust them 
securely into the wood. The wings of one 
side should now be held in the proper posi- 
tion. Place another strip, in a_ position 
parallel with the first strip, over the base of 
the wings for further support. Then proceed 
in exactly the same way with the spreading of 
the wings on the opposite side of the body. 

Insects on the spreading board should be 
protected from the ravages of mice and other 
pests by placing the board in a safe place. 
Allow the insects to remain on the board 
for a week in order that they may dry 
thoroughly before the pins and strips are 
removed. Large moths may require more 
time for drying. 

In case the collector wishes to display his 
insects he should 
unless he desires to purchase large glass- 
topped exhibition cases which are compar- 
atively expensive. Instead, he may arrange 
specimens in flat cardboard boxes of various 
sizes, each with a glass plate fitted in a 
cardboard cover and a thick sheet of cotton 
in the bottom. These specimen containers 
may be either purchased or made rather 
easily. The insects for display are arranged 
on top of the cotton and the box cover is 
thrust down and retained in position by forc- 
ing a pin through the center of each edge 
of the cover and into the box. The pressure 
of the cotton against the insects holds them 
tightly against the glass. These cases may be 
hung on the wall or they may be stored in 
drawers or boxes. 

An interesting and instructive insect display 
can be made by affixing vials of specimens 
to large sheets of heavy cardboard which 
may be hung on the wall. The insects are 
placed in glass vials—a different kind in each 
vial—which contain cotton saturated with 
alcohol. The cotton presses the insect against 
the glass of the via! and holds it in position. 
Both adult and immature insects may be pre- 
served in this manner, and interesting life 
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KEEPING PACE 
wlihe the giant stiides of war-lme have 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation 
. .. never has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carrying 
millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its facilities 
to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that every essential 
traveler shall reach his destination promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. There are few new buses to be had—there is great need 
for conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, every 
gallon of fuel must be made to stretch farther and farther. Greyhound 
could not successfully have carried the capacity loads of the past mid- 
summer season without the good-natured cooperation of several million 
travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 








How you can help when taking war-time trips: 
® Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. ® Take as little baggage 
as possible. @ Get trip information in advance, ® Be at bus station early. 
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histories can be worked out. The vials should 
be arranged in rows on the cardboard to 
which they are fastened by strips of scotch 
tape. Beneath each vial attach a strip of 
scotch tape to the cardboard. The name of 
the insect can be printed on the tape with 
India ink. The ink will adhere firmly, but it 
may be removed instantly with a damp cloth. 
This is a desirable feature in case a change 
of specimens is necessary. 

Storage of Specimens. Insects should be 
stored in places where they are readily avail- 
able but in which they are protected from 
damage by pests and unnecessary or im- 
proper handling. Each container which houses 
dried insects should have in it either some 
paradichlorbenzene or naphthalene crystals. 
Paradichlorbenzene is more efficient in re- 
pelling museum pests, but it is more volatile 


and more expensive than naphthalene. Naph- 
thalene flakes can be obtained from five-and- 
ten-cent stores for about ten cents a pound; 
paradichlorbenzene at drugstores costs ap- 
proximately fifty cents a pound, but it may 
be purchased at some five-and-ten-cent stores 
for twenty-five cents a pound. A moth ball 
may be.used as a repellent by heating the 
head of a pin in a flame and allowing the 
heated head to penetrate the meth ball. 
When the pin cools, the material hardens 
around the head. Moth balls can be pinned 
in storage boxes. If pests are observed feed- 
ing upon the collection, pour a little carbon 
tetrachloride into a jar lid placed in the box. 
The material will volatilize: rapidly and will 


kill the pests. This fumigation treatment 
should be followed by a replenishing of the 
repellent. iF 
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With the A. C. E. 


As we begin the new school year things go wrong. 


may we reverently pray Margaret 
Moore's "Teacher's Prayer’’: 

“Help me, O God, to see the living 
truth behind the printed page, behind 
the maze of facts and words and dates 
that | must teach to minds that blindly 
grope their way ‘along, not knowing 
what they seek, or how they learn. 
Help me to see the truth and pass 
it on. 

“Help me to see the beauty of the 
world that lies about me in my daily 
round; let not my heart be closed, my 
eyes be blind, to sunset glory or the 
light of stars. Help me to see the 
beautiful, and then to open eyes that 
else would see it not. 

“Help me to keep my sense of hu- 
mor keen nor be upset when little 
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IN NASHVILLE 


JACKSON 


. . . 4 LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 
In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
t in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by 
a warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


LEON W. WOMBLE, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 

Ansley............... ATLANTA, GA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Jefferson Davis 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Carune Dinkuer, President 
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ELIZABETH HERTENSTEIN 
Nashville 


Help me to laugh 
with children in their fun, but still con- 
trol my mirth, and never stoop to ridi- 
cule of any helpless child. Help me to 
keep my humor keen—and kind. 
“Grant me one prayer, O Teacher 
of us all, that | may never make myself 
a god of method or routine; for all such 
gods crush countless souls in their re- 
lentless grasp—the soul of teacher and 
child alike. Let me not be a cog ina 
machine; and grant, O God, that | 
may never come to hold the system 
higher than the child. Help me to see 
each soul—and lead it on.'"—Margaret 
Moore, Childhood Education. 
€ 


A Message from Our President, 
Marjorie Hardy 

"It is at times like these, when we 
are meeting for a common purpose, 
that we realize what belonging to an 
organization means to us as persons 
and to our work in our fields. 

"A man being tried for attempted 
murder said, when asked to what 
church he belonged, '! belong to noth- 
ing, and | suffer.’ In belonging we 
indicate three things which are 
strengthened by our belonging: faith 
in our cause, faith in our organization's 
plans for interpretation of that cause, 
and faith in ourselves to be the influ- 
ence our ‘belonging’ demands. 

“Now, as never before, we must 
assume with extraordinary faith and 
untiring energy the responsibility which 
belonging to an organization demands 
of us. And these demands are taking 
us into wider and wider horizons, for 
at last teachers are able to move in 
the community with those in other 
fields, all working, after all, for exactly 
the same cause—a finer quality of 
living. 

“Our influence in this work with oth- 
ers should be that of contributing the 
most important factor to the kind of 
living we seek, namely, holding to finer 
values of life, helping others to see 
how children develop these values, how 
they develop sensitivities, and how im- 
portant the early years in a child's life 
are to him in his whole adult life, phys- 
ically, mentally, socially, emotionally, 
and spiritually. This does not mean 
overprotection and sheltering of the 


3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTFI1S child as we know, but rather an under- 
THE TENNESSEE: TEACHER 
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standing of the child in connection] 


with the whole problem of human re. 
lations. 

"If we have this understanding to 
pass on, and if we hold to our faith, 
fervently believing that there is a di. 
vine plan or law of life in human rela. 
tions, which, when followed, keeps us 
in harmony and in tune with the In. 
finite, we shall carry the greatest influ. 
ence for a living today which is meet- 
ing human needs and building the 
quality of living we crave after the 
war. 

This message, together with a mes. 
sage from Miss Mary Leeper, our exec- 
utive secretary, was sent to the A. C, 
E. Assembly at Peabody College in 
July. 

Miss Leeper's message follows in 
part: 

"Yes, we are at war and wartime 
problems threaten to engulf each one 
of us. But there will be a postwar 
world. The children we are teaching 
today will live in and be responsible 
for that world. In spite of wartime 
problems that would smother or entice, 
let us teachers bend our greatest ener- 
gies so to guiding the children of today 
that they may be ready for the life 
ahead. Teach as you have never 
taught before. Help every child you 
teach this war year to gain new confi- 
dence, improved skills, the ability to 
think things through for himself, the 
ability to deal fairly and live cheer- 
fully with others. 

"We are associated together for 
childhood education. Let us keep our 
promise to children. ‘He who serves 
the child best serves humanity.’ " 


Would you like to have a list of your 
officers? Here ‘tis: 


OFFICERS 

President—Joe F. Wilkes, Norris. 

Vice-President, East Tennessee—Emma Far- 
rell, State Teachers College, Johnson City. 

Vice-President, Southeast Tennessee—Doro- 
thy Guest, Robinson Apartments, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Vice-President, Middle 
Perry Williams, Pulaski. 

Vice-President, West Tennessee — Nora 
Looney, Collierville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mary Burnett, Thomp- 
son's Station. 

Editor, A. C. E—Elizabeth Hertenstein, 
2606 Westwood Drive, Nashville. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


East Tennessee—Dr. Mildred Dawson, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville; Emma Farrell, 
Lynn Street, Johnson City. 

Middle Tennessee—Elizabeth Voss, Colum- 
bia; Anna Leigh McCorkle, Clarksville. 

West Tennessee—Erma Mason, Humboldt. 
Route 2: Ruth Allen, Trenton. 


Tennessee — Mrs. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
Invites You 
To Visit Us Again This Year at the 


MORE ATTRACTIVE 


Books 


* 


Gast Gennessee 
Education ‘Association 
Meeting 


* * * * * * 


This Is One Opportunity We Have of 

Visiting with Friends Whom We Do 

Not See Often During the School Year. 

We Want to Renew Acquaintances and 

Show You Our Textbooks and New 
Library Books. 


NEW DESIGNS 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS 
NEW TYPE FACES 


Xe 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


COME BY OUR SAME 
BOOTH—-NUMBER 30 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
39 Harris Street, N. E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Nath Gullett, Tennessee Representative 


Library Binders 








Book Sellers 
































Member-at-Large—Ruth Elmina Robinson, 


Shady Valley. 
Publications Representative— Mary Ellen 
Fontaine, Route 3, Nashville. 


AJ 

To Giles County A. C. E. we give 
congratulations and “top honors" for 
sending in the first yearbook. And a 
perfectly splendid job it is! The most 
interesting programs, the loveliest 
cover, and many helpful suggestions 
are found within its pages. With such 
an outline set up, Giles County will 
certainly have a grand and glorious 


year. « 
Do not forget that this is your page. 
Please send any news items by the 
first of the month. | will be looking 
for them. Please do not disappoint 
e 
Teacher's Creed for 1942-1943 
. | will put first things first (God and 


Jews; we are Catholics; we are 
Protestants; we are white; we are 
black; we are first generation and 
sixth generation Americans — and 
we are Americans all.) 

. | will be unusually alert in my usual 
activities and duties. (Life must go 
on, and there must be neither neg- 
lect nor a war hysteria.) 

. | will “hate no one." (Hate their 
vices, not themselves, for hate cor- 
rodes the souls of those who hate.) 

. Always | will conquer fear with 
faith; | will meet rumor with reason; 
| will assuage my sorrows by shar- 
ing my joys; | will make prayer my 
practice and service my program; 
1 will “laugh and love and lift"; | 
will trust and not be afraid.—The 
National Education Association 
Journal. 





country, church and home). 

. | will do my bit and make it my { 
best. 

. | will serve where | am called. 
(For such a time as this, freedom is 
not an inheritance—it is an achieve- 
ment.) ' 

. | will destroy intolerance—begin- 








ning in my own heart. (We are 
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State Board Regulations 


The Tennessee State Board of Edu- 
cation on August 14, 1942, adopted 
the following regulations: 


AMENDED CERTIFICATION REGULATION 
ON EXAMINATION CERTIFICATES 

"High school teachers holding ex- 
amination certificates may add to the 
number of subjects they wish to teach 
by taking an examination in these ad- 
ditional subjects; the license to teach 
the additional subjects will then expire 
with the termination of the original 
examination certificate." 


SALARY RATING OF BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 

"The holder of a bachelor's de- 
gree in library science shall have the 
same rating in the application of the 
salary schedule for elementary teachers 
as the holder of a master's degree, pro- 
vided the holder of the bachelor's de- 
gree in library science has made a 
good record and holds an academic 
bachelor's degree; and in addition 
thereto, has had one year's training in 
library science: in an institution ap- 
proved for graduate work in the fields 
of research and education." 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 


WAR WORKERS 


There doubtless: have been many 
questions in your minds as to what 
the Vocational War Training Programs 
are, to whom they are available, who 
may enroll, what the courses cost, etc., 
and this article is an attempt to answer 
those questions. 

These programs affect you and the 
people of your comi nity much more 
vitally than you may have realized at 
first thought. When our national lead- 
ers realized our nation was in mortal 
danger, they also realized that we were 
not prepared to defend ourselves. We 
did not have enough of the weapons 
necessary. We did not have enough 
trained men and women to make them, 
nor did we have the necessary plants 
in which to manufacture them. Trained 
man power was very much in demand 
and very reluctantly and with a feeling 
that we might never get the job done 
in time, Congress turned to our pub- 
lic schools as a source for the necessary 
workers. An appropriation of fifteen 
million dollars, effective July |, 1940, 
was made to the United States Office 
of Education, said appropriation to be 
distributed through State Boards for 
Vocational Education to provide the 
necessary training. Response from lo- 
cal boards was instantaneous and 
school shops were started operating 
eround the clock. In four months the 
appropriation was exhausted and work- 
ers trained during that time were flow- 
ing into industry. The demand was 
still increasing for them and more funds 
were made available immediately. 
This was a clear example of the fact 
that schools can move and in a hurry 
when the occasion demands it. Today 
in Tennessee approximately $225.,- 
000.00 per month is being spent in 
this training program alone. 

In order to clarify your thinking, 
however, as to just exactly how the 
program operates, | should like to raise 
and answer a few questions, after which 


G. E. FREEMAN 


State Director, Vocational Education 





some of the results obtained will be 

given. 

1. Who is responsible at the federal level 
for the War Training Programs? 

The United States Commissioner of Educa- 

tion and the director, whom he designates 

in his office. 

. Who is responsible at the state level for 
the conduct of the program? 

The state board for vocational education 

through the state director it designates is 

responsible for the conduct of the pro- 
gram. 

. What are the boundary lines of public 

school jurisdiction in regard to training 
for occupations essential for war produc- 
tion? 
There are none. It is expected that dis- 
trict, state, and other public school boun- 
daries will be disregarded in making train- 
ing facilities available. Irrespective of 
where you live, therefore, you are eligible 
to enroll in one of these programs no 
matter where it is operated. 

. What types of training are available? 
There are two types of courses available— 
pre-employment and supplementary. 
Pre-employment courses are designed to 
give the minimum training required to 
enter industrial employment in a_ plant 
manufacturing war goods or materials or 
providing essent’al war service. The 
courses are usually six to ten weeks in 
length and operate six to eight hours per 
day, five or six days per week. The shops 
or classrooms are never closed as courses 
are scheduled every hour of the twenty- 
four each day. 

Supplementary courses are designed to 

upgrade or teach new skills to those 

already employed. These courses meet 
during the nonworking hours of those 
enrolled. 

Under these programs no fees for 
instruction or instructional supplies may 
be charged to those enrolled. You 
may also be interested to know how 
trainees are recruited. In the case of 
supplementary courses, recruits are 
secured by the school authorities in 
cooperation with employers, labor 
groups, and the United States Civil 
Service. In the case of trainees for 
pre-employment courses, they are re- 
ferred to the schools by the United 
States Employment Service or WPA 
upon written request. The United 
States Employment Service also has 
the responsibility of placement of 
trainees after they have completed 


training. There are no maximum age 
limits for enrollees. The minimum age 
is the minimum employable age and 
only persons who at the completion of 
the training will be of employable age 
are permitted to enroll. 

You may well ask, what have been 
some of the results of the program? 

The above program is commonly 
referred to as Program Number | or 
Vocational Training for War Produc. 
tion Workers. In this particular pro- 
gram 40,000 persons in Tennessee have 
been enrolled since the inauguration 
of the program July |, 1940. 

Did they get jobs? The answer can 
best be found in the fact that em- 
ployers are still seeking for persons of 
this type and practically none of our 
trainees, who have had the training, 
are now without employment. 

There is another War Training Pro- 
gram, which is also operated through 
the same administrative channels, and 
which affects every one of you irre- 
spective of where you may be located. 
It is known as the Rural War Produc- 
tion Training Program. Up to the 
present time enrollment in it was lim- 
ited to persons seventeen to twenty- 
five years of age. At the present 
time, however, there is no upper age 
limit. This program has a_ twofold 
purpose: first, to create a reservoir 
of persons with general pre-employ- 
ment training, which may be drawn 
upon for recruits for the Number | 
Program, or in the event not needed 
will have the training necessary to op- 
erate the mechanized equipment so 
essential in the present emergency on 
our Tennessee farms and to provide 
for the maximum production of farm 
commodities. All courses offered are 
of less than college grade and courses 
available cover farm machinery and 
increased production of farm com- 
modities deemed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to be essential to our well- 
being and that of our allies. Courses 
of this type will probably be held in 
most elementary schools throughout 
the state. They are supervised by 
local teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture or directly through the county 
superintendent's office. Here again 








MARIETTA MODES, Inc. 
(Women’s Section) 
Woods-Taylor-Cox Company 
Third Floor 
422 Gay Street—Knoxville 
Featuring, at Popular Prices, Ready- 
to-Wear 2 for “Women 
Who Care” 





High-Grade 
PAINT and WALLPAPER 
R. F. JOHNSTON PAINT 
COMPANY OF TENN. 


515 Market Street 
Knoxville Phone 3-1197 
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school, district, and county lines are 
disregarded and there is absolutely 
no cost to the trainees. Most of these 
courses operate for not less than fif- 


teen hours per week, generally at night. 


Any person who is out of school may 
enroll. Rural persons are defined as 

rsons living in communities with a 

pulation smaller than 2,500. Courses 
are taught by the best qualified local 
person who can be found in the field 
in which the course is to operate. Girls 
and women are eligible for enrollment 
on exactly the same basis as men. 
Twenty-one thousand persons have al- 
ready been trained in courses of this 
type since July |, 1941, and it-is an- 
ticipated that courses will be held in 
not less than 1,500 Tennessee commu- 
nities this year. One of the courses 
which can be offered is in the repair 
of farm machinery and since new farm 
machines cannot be had, it is absolutely 
essential that the farmers of this state 
keep what they have in good working 
order if we are to be supplied with 
the food so vital to us and our allies. 
The vocational personnel, in the form 
of teachers of vocational agriculture, 
are about the only persons in the state 
who have the facilities necessary to 
tackle this important job. This pro- 
gram is commonly referred to as Pro- 
gram Number 3. 

Both of the above programs, as you 
will note, are for out-of-school persons, 
thousands of whom are located in the 
various communities throughout this 
state and who are and would be will- 
ing to make their contribution to the 
war effort, but who have not had the 
necessary training to do so. Many of 
these may not know what training of 
the above types is available to them, 
nor do they know where such training 
is located. 

Training centers for the Number | 
Program in West Tennessee are: 
Whitehaven, Memphis, Jackson, Union 
City, and Dresden; in East Tennessee: 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Johnson 
City; in Middle Tennessee: Davidson 
County, Nashville, Clarksville, and 
Cookeville. 

School officials in any of these 
points will be glad to explain to you 
the courses which are available in Pro- 
gram Number | and how you may en- 
roll. Courses cover a variety of fields, 
such as welding, aircraft, drafting, 
molding, machine shop, electricity, and 
the like. These are all Program Num- 
ber |. 

Rural war production training pro- 
grams are and will be operated in every 
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TEACHERS! 


Get Your FREE Copies of This 
Beautiful, Informative Booklet 


"OUR FLAGS" 








THE BANK /ox Z4e INDIVIDUAL 


Do you know what the colors red, white, and blue mean in the United 
States flag? Do you know what the three white stars represent in the flag 
of the State of Tennessee? What does the hickory tree in the Governor’s 
flag of the State of Tennessee represent? 

The answer to these and many other interesting questions about your flags 
are found in “Our Flags” published by Morris Plan Bank. 

While the supply of these booklets lasts, we suggest that while you are 
in Knoxville for the E. T. E. A. meeting you drop by Morris Plan Bank 
and get enough for your classes. Or if not convenient, address a penny 
postcard to Morris Plan Bank of Knoxville, 414 West Clinch, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, requesting the number of copies you want. 


Morris Plan Bank 
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county in Tennessee. All you need to 
do to find the location and the type 
is to contact your county superintend- 
ent of education. 

Both of the above programs, as has 
already been indicated, are for out- 
of-school persons. You may well then 
ask, what is available to me if | am 
still in school? The regular program 
of vocational education is designed 
for you and through it courses are 
available in agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and trade and industrial education, 
and in the distributive field. The reg- 
ular program differs from the short- 
time intensive war training program in 
that it is much more comprehensive 
and on a broader base than is possi- 
ble in the short wartime training pro- 
grams. For example, in Program Num- 
ber |, a trainee usually learns a single 
operation such as grinding, lathe oper- 
ation, and the like, while in the reg- 
ular program, which is of longer dura- 
tion, the trainee may learn both. The 
regular program of vocational educa- 
tion is best for war or peace. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the present emer- 
gency, in which we find ourselves, does 
not permit time for the long-time reg- 
ular program. If, therefore, you are 
considerably under employable age, 
you should enroll in one of the regular 
programs so that upon completion of 
your regular high school training or 
attainment of the age of eighteen, you 
will be ready to step into a plant 
producing war goods and thus make 
your contribution to the safety of this 
nation. Any person considerably un- 
der the above age through training 
in vocational agriculture and home 
economics may make just as effective 
contribution as those who have been 
enrolled in some of the rural war pro- 
duction training programs. Your coun- 
ty superintendent can ‘tell you where 
and what is available for you in his 
county and in neighboring areas. 

More than 60,000 persons are now 
enrolled in the regular vocational train- 
ing courses in Tennessee. 

If you expect to enter the armed 
services soon, you may have some 
question in your mind as to whether 








you should enroll in one of the above 
type training programs. Any responsi- 
ble military officer, however, will tell 
you that the Army needs skilled per- 
sonnel of all of the above types just as 
badly as industry, and by taking such 
training you can make a much more 
effective contribution to our armed 
forces than will be possible without it. 


Junior Red Cross 
“Check List” 
HOWARD M. BELL 


Director, American Junior Red Cross 
Eastern Area 

The American Junior Red Cross is 
the Red Cross in the nation's schools. 
As such, its primary purpose is to pro- 
vide pupils, through classroom activi- 
ties, with opportunities to participate 
in activities designed to promote com- 
munity, national, and international wel- 
fare. No activity is offered boys and 
girls unless it has been first approved 
by responsible schoo! people as being 
educationally, socially, and emotionally 
sound. In the present crisis, projects 
more clearly related to the winning of 
the war are emphasized. However, to 
a limited extent, all the activities which 
the Junior Red Cross has tested and 
found valuable during the past twenty- 
five years are now being offered to our 
enrolled schools—an enrollment which, 
at the present date, totals nearly fif- 
teen million boys and girls. 

|. Students are given the oppor- 
tunity to produce, with no sacrifice in 
training value, any of the seventy-two 
articles made in the schools for the 
comfort and well-being of patients in 
military and naval hospitals. 

2. Students are encouraged to ac- 
quire habits of conservation and sal- 
vage, with guidance and assistance 
from the Red Cross. 

3. Classrooms are assisted in the 
development of albums which interpret 
local culture and which are exchanged 
with classrooms of schools in this and 
other countries for the purpose of in- 
creasing understanding and good will. 


4. Students are encouraged and.as- 
sisted in the making of community 
studies for the purpose of uncovering 
local social problems which can be im- 
proved by their action under teacher 
supervision. 

5. Students are encouraged to give 
some thought to the problems of world 
reconstruction, and opportunities are 
provided to ship gift boxes to less 
fortunate children in other lands, and 
to contribute moderately to the na- 
tional children's fund—a fund for the 
welfare of children everywhere. 

6. Opportunities are provided pupils 
to contribute to morale by making and 
sending articles to veterans’ hospitals, 
children's hospitals, and brailled stories 
for schools of the blind. 


HE KNEW 
Dad: "Bobby, if you had a little more spunk 
you would stand better in your classes. Do 
you know what spunk is?” 

























Bobby: "Yes, sir. It's the past participle 
of ‘spank.’ "—Minnesota Journal of Education, 
® 
STREAMLINED TOO 

Professor: "This is the stadium.” 
Visitor: “Fine! Now take us through the 





curriculum. They say you have a fine one 
here.""—Michigan Education Journal. 


WHERE'S THAT CHLOROFORM? 
Head Clerk: “I am very sorry to hear of 
your partner's death. Would you like me 
to take his place?" 
Manager: “Very much, if you can get the 
undertaker to arrange it."—Pitt Panther. 


* 
PROFITABLE CROSS 
"As a farmer,” said Farmer Smith, "I claim 
to wr a valuable hen. | crossed a parrot 
and a hen and as a result | have a chicken 
now that not only lays an egg, but also says, 
‘Come and get it.’ 












IT WOULD 
Son: "My teacher pulled something on me 
that made me mighty sore.” 







Mother: "What was that?" 
Son: "My ear.""—Washington Education 
Journal. 





The barber lifted the young customer into 
his chair and said: "How do you want your 
hair cut, son?” . 

"Like Dad's, with a hole in the top."— 
Michigan Education Journal. 
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Telephone 3-2747 
Marinello Treatments, Preparations 
FOR WOMEN WHO CARE 
GUTHRIE’S BEAUTY SHOPPE 
Union Bus Terminal Arcade 
All Phases of Beauty Culture 
Hair Styling and Trimming 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests attending the 

East Tennessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the pleasures and attractions that we 

have to offer, both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Mountains National Park and Norris Dam 

and Lake. 

We are justly proud of our Public School System with its many outstanding features—information about 
which may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 

ar oO 


e me 1—Thirty School Libraries with Central Cataloging Office. 

2—Night School, with over 3,000 students annually, and the only accredited evening 
school in the state. 

3—Large Professional Library for Teachers, with trained librarian in charge. 

4—Highly developed Art, Music, and Health and Physical Education Programs. 

5—Stair Technical High School, which is training War Production Workers. 


h the 


> one 


at the 


a 6—The New Athletic Stadium. 
hicken 7—The University of Tennessee Elementary Demonstration School at Van Gilder (also 
> says, the Children’s Museum. ) 


8—Child Personnel Department, which has achieved national recognition. 
9—Elementary School National War Preparation Classes. 

10—Dental Clinic in afternoons at 309 Market Street. 

11—School Shop for repairs to equipment. 

12—The Central Warehouse. 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops, and excellent restaurants, and if time permits, you 
would enjoy seeing our marble mills and textile industries, some of which are the largest in the South. 


on me 


cation 


- fae We ave very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure for many years 
t your to come. : 
Very cordially, 
 % FRED R. STAIR, Mayor 
GUY L. WEBB, City Manager 

a F. LEE HARVEY, City Councilman JOHN E. PENDLETON, City Councilman 

PURN R. HUTCHISON, City Councilman W. T. ROBERTS, City Councilman 

RAY T. McBATH, City Councilman CHAS. S. SIEGAL, City Councilman 

H. T. McCLAIN, City Councilman CASWELL WALKER, City Councilman 
E E. E. PATTON, City Councilman J. D. WARTERS, City Councilman 
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Knoxville’s shopping centers have never exhibited a more brilliant array 


of merchandise. The style, beauty, and values are sure to please. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to get the special 
“Teachers Edition” of The News-Sentinel which will be handed to you 
each day at the University of Tennessee. In these editions you will find 
veritable parade of fashion and news of what is new in the stores 0 


Knoxville. 


The Knoxville News -Sentine 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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THE TENNESSEE TEACHE 















PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville 


October 29, 30, 31, 1942 
General Theme: “The Schools, the War, and the Peace’ 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, October 29, 7:30-9:35 P.M. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT JOHN ARRANTS, Superintendent of Bristol 
Schools, Bristol, Tennessee 
Platform Guests—Officials of Knoxville and Knox County, 
Officers of Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Editors of East Tennessee Newspapers. 
Odell Willis, 


7:30 Music—Central High School Band. Mr. 
Director, Fountain City. 

7:45 Invocation—Reverend Haskell M. Miller, First Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville. 

7:50 Appointment of Committees. Nomination of Officers for 
1942-43. Other Business. 

8:10 Theme and Purpose of the 1942 E. T. E. A. Meeting— 
President John Arrants, Bristol, Tennessee. 

8:15 “What Should the Schools of Tennessee Do to Help Win 
the War ?”—Governor Prentice Cooper, Nashville. 

8:30 “The Secret Aims of National Socialism’—Dr. Hermann 
Rauschning, former President of the Danzig Senate, 
Poland; author of “The Conservative Revolution,” “Re- 
demption of Democracy,” “The Voice of Destruction,” 
“The Revolution of Nihilism.” 

9:35 Adjournment. 


Friday, October 30, 10:40 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


Presiding—PRESIDENT ARRANTS 
Platform Guests—Representatives of the State Department 
of Education, President and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Tennessee Education Association, County and City Super- 
intendents, and Boards of Education. 

10:40 E. T. E. A. Song Fest—Edward Hamilton, Song Leader, 
Knoxville. Mrs. Frank Huffaker, Accompanist, Brainard 
Junior High School, Chattanooga. 

11:00 “The Schools, the War, and the Peace”’—Honorable B. O. 
Duggan, State Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 
11:15 “Last Man Off Bataan”—Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, Aide- 
de-Camp to General MacArthur, Last Man Off Bataan 


Before Surrender, Winner, 1941 Pulitzer Prize for Inter- 
pretative Correspondence, Past Vice-President of Rotary 
International. 

12:15 Adjournment for Luncheon. 


Friday, October 30, 7:30-9:20 P.M. 

Presiding—VicE-PRESIDENT R. T. ALLEN, Superintendent of 

Schools, Cleveland 

Platform Guests—Officers of County and City Teachers 

Associations. 

Invocation—Reverend Arthur M. Huffman, Pastor, St. 

John’s Lutheran Church, Knoxville. 

7:35 All East Tennessee High School Chorus—Mr. Paul Oncley, 
Director, Head of the Music Department, University of 
North Carolina Women’s College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

8:15 Clearing of Stage. Assembly of Platform Guests. 

8:25 Awarding of Certificates—D. S. Burleson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

8:35 “Tennessee’s Schools Volunteer for Service’—Dr. A. D. 
Holt, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

8:45 “The Religious Roots of Democracy”’—Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
Editor of the Christian Advocate and Author, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

9:30 Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 31, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 
Presiding—PRESIDENT ARRANTS 

9:30 Music—E. T. E. A. Song Fest—Mr. Edward Hamilton, 
Leader, Knoxville. 

10:00 Reports—Treasurer and Secretary; Committees. Other 
Business. 

10:30 “The Science of the Individual”—Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, rgia. 

11:15 Induction of Officers for 1942-43. 

11:30 Adjournment. 


(Tennessee-L. S. U. Football Game, 2:00 P.M., Shields- 
Watkins Field). 
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To the Teachers of East ‘Tennessee 


| *%xx The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 
the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

| We welcome you to Knoxville and trust that your 


convention week end will be both pleasant and 


= The Knowille Teachers’ League 











% R. O. BIGGS, President 














Convention Speakers, Eastern Section 


DR. HERMANN RAUSCH- 
NING, former president of the 
Danzig Senate, Poland; author 
of three world-famous books on 
the present crisis, “The Revolu- 
tion of Nihilism,” “The Voice of 
Destruction,” and “The Conser- 
vative Revolution.” Dr. Rausch- 
ning is recognized as the best- 
informed critic of the Nazi party 
alive and at liberty outside of 
Germany. Born in West Prussia, 
Germany, he was educated at the University of Munich. 
Although a successful farmer rather than a politician, he 
was drawn into politics after his early association with 
Hitler. As president of the Danzig Senate, he fought for 
a German-Polish understanding. His quarrels with 
Hitler as a result are well known throughout the world. 
He early recognized the destructive trends of National 
Socialism and escaped from Germany to explain them 
elsewhere. He is the only German ever invited to ad- 
dress the Commonwealth Group of the British Parlia- 
ment in the House of Commons. After the fall of 
Paris, he was in England until he came to the United 
States, where he has taken out the first papers for citi- 
zenship, planning to resume life as a farmer. Dr. 
Rauschning is one of the world’s outstanding characters. 
He brings to America a unique observation of the pres- 
ent war, and it is with the sanction of the United States 
government that he interprets the European situation 
for us. His disclosures of the secret aims of the Nazi 
party, made before others were awake to the full dangers, 
have been of invaluable service to the Allies. His address 
is especially timely, coming from one best equipped to 
know, and one who has himself made history. Dr. 
Rauschning will speak on “The Secret Aims of Na- 


tional Socialism.” 


"Welcome Teachers” 


We specialize in fitting the hard-to-fit foot 
Sizes 2 to 1O—AAAAA to C 


Naiuralizer Shoes Exclusive with Us 


BROWN’S BOOTERIE 
“Beautiful Shoes” 
519 South Gay Street Across from the S & W 


2S. SS 
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COLONEL CARLOS P. ROM- 
ULO, aide-de-camp to General 
Douglas MacArthur, last man off 
Bataan before surrender, winner 
of 1941 Pulitzer Prize for Inter- 
pretative Correspondence, past 
vice-president of Rotary Inter- 
national. Throughout the battle 
for the Philippines, Colonel 
Romulo fought side by side with 
General MacArthur as his aide- 
de-camp, confidant, and friend. 
He describes heroic struggles 
from the inside with an accuracy possible only to a mem- 
ber of General MacArthur’s staff. His escape from 
Bataan in an old plane fished from the bay (and an easy 
target for antiaircraft guns) to join MacArthur in Aus- 
tralia is one of the most exciting stories to come out of 
the war in the Pacific. Colonel Romulo holds the degree 
of A.B. from the University of the Philippines, M.A. from 
Columbia University, and an honorary LL.D. from Notre 
Dame. Until driven out by the Japs, he was editor and 
publisher of the D.M.H.M. newspapers and managing 
director for two radio stations in the Philippines. In 1939 
he was granted one of the two exclusive interviews ever 
granted by President Roosevelt. When the Japanese- 
Chinese war broke out, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
announced through Colonel Romulo his intention to fight. 
Colonel Romulo is perhaps better known to Americans 
as a speaker than as a writer. During the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 1940, an audi- 
ence of 14,000 people stood up and cheered him in one 
of the greatest ovations ever given a speaker there. He 
is an effective speaker, not only because of his mastery 
of English, his gift for apt and vivid phrases, and a 
personal magnetism which is constantly communicated 
to his audience, but because of his message which is of 
the utmost importance to Americans. He will address 
the Friday morning General Session on “Last Man Off 


Bataan.” 





Established 1919 


Regas RESTAURANT 


Air Conditioned Knox ille’s Finest Restaurant 


318 North Gay Street 
“Home of Sizzling Steaks” 


Use Our FREE PARKING LOT While Eating with Us 
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MMOLE EL 
Welcome... 


Delegates of E.T.E.A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at 
Any of Our Fine Hotels 


cANDREW JOHNSON 


HAROED R. ARCHER, Manager 


cARNOLD 


EUGENE GILLESPIE, Manager 


CFARRAGUT 


W. G. MOFFAT, Manager 


PARK 


EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Manager 


OT. JAMES 


PAUL N. McQUIDDY, Presédent 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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LEM ANDERSON CO. 
506 Market Street 


“Food Merchants in Knoxville 
Since 1913” 











The Hope Brothers Co. 
Knoxville’s Oldest Jewelers 
613 Market Street 
Welcome East Tennessee Teachers 


“Flowers for Morale” 
BETTYE McNUTT 
FLORISTS 
HAZEL PARKER 
401 West Church Avenue 





























MISS MARJORIE HARDY, 
national president of A. C. E. 
for 1942-1943, principal of the 
Lower School at Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, 
since 1930; Ph.B. from Univer- 
sity of Chicago; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1930; teacher in the 
University of Chicago Elementary 
School for eleven years ; contrib- 
uting editor of Childhood Educa- 
tion Magazine since 1929; mem- 
ber of N. E. A. National Council 
Ed., Pi Lambda Theta, Delta 
Phi Upsilon, Kappa Delta Pi; author of “The Child’s 
Own Way Readers,” published by Wheeler Company, 
and of various articles in journals. Miss Hardy will 
address the A. C. E. Department. 





DR. WILLIS A. SUTTON, 
superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Dr. Sutton is 
already known to the members 
of the East Tennessee Education 
Association, and is invited back 
at their request. No educator in 
this country has appeared more 
often on programs of the Nation- 
al Education Association. As a 
speaker, he combines a fine phi- 
losophy with a happy sense of 
humor and a magnetic personal- 
ity. He has had a rich and varied 


experience, both as a schoolman and as a pastor in the 
Methodist Church. He has been superintendent of the 
Atlanta schools since 1921. He is a writer on boy psy- 


chology and boy life, and is a member of various or 


ganizations. He will deliver his new lecture, “The 
Science of the Individual,” before the Saturday morning 


General Session. 


DR. ROY L. SMITH, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
Illinois. Dr. Smith holds degrees 
from a number of institutions, 
among them A.M. from North- 
western University, S.T.D. from 
University of Southern Califor- 
nia, D.D. from Southwestern Col- 
lege, and LL.D. from Sam Hous- 
ton College. He held a 
number of pastorates—for several 


has 


years the pastorate of the First 

Methodist Church of Los Angeles, California. 
he is, he is a member of various boards and councils, also 
the author of twenty-three different books, mentioned in 
‘“Who’s Who.” In 1935 he was named as one of the 
seven most representative Methodist ministers in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Smith will address the Friday evening Gen- 
eral Session. Dr. Smith’s theme will be “The Religious § 


Roots of Democracy.” 


Busy as 








Merita 


BREAD x CAKE 
American Bakeries 
Company 


1212 North Central Avenue Dial 4-3631 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














TEACHERS 


Welcome to Our Store 
ALL WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$19°° 10 $Y D50 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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BEELER’S BOOTERY 
Women’s Fine Footwear 


520 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











BONITA’S 


The Fashion Center 


410 West Clinch 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


For Better Buys in Hose 
Shop 


BART HOSIERY 
217 Gay Street, near Commerce 
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DR. ELDRIDGE TRACY Mec- 
SWAIN, associate professor of 
education in Northwestern Uni- 
versity since 1937, Evanston, II- 
linois; M.A., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928; 
Ed.D., Teachers College, 1935; 
principal of high schools in South 
and North Carolina, 1919-1934; 
assistant at Columbia University, 
1934-1935 ; assistant professor of 
education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1935-1937; associate pro- 
fessor of education since 1937; 
member of National Education Association, American 
Childhood Association, Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Beta 
Kappa; president of Student Council, Teachers College, 
1934-1935 ; president of North Shore Progressive Edu- 
cation Association; research in Elementary Education, 
Child Development, Public School Administration ; au- 
thor of chapters in Yearbook for Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, 1937-1939; of chapter in Year- 
book, John Dewey Society, 1939; and of articles in 
professional journals. Dr. McSwain will address the 
Elementary Supervisors, the High School, A. C. E., and 
Junior High School sections. 


MRS. EVERETT DERRY- 
BERRY, wife of President Ever- 
ett Derryberry, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville; re- 
ceived degrees at Royal College 
and Royal Academy of Music, 
London ; taught music five years 
at Oxford, England ; married and 
came to Tennessee in 1933; has 
served as past state chairman of 
War Services for General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; at 
present is Red Cross chairman of 
volunteer services for home chap- 
ter. Mrs. Derryberry will speak for the Department of 
Music. 


falls 


WOMANS SHOP 


is the smart shop—the show 
place of Knoxville 


Visit us—when you want fine 


FURS 
SUITS 
COATS 
DRESSES 
MILLINERY 


At Moderate Prices! 








PRESIDENT EVERETT 
DERRYBERRY, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
since 1941; B.A., University of 
Tennessee in 1928; appointed 
Rhodes scholar to Oxford, taking 
B.A. with Honours from Oxford 
University, 1932, and M.A. like- 
wise; head of English Depart- 
ment, Burritt College, 1932-1933 ; 
head of English at University of 
Tennessee Junior College, Martin, 
1933-1938; head of Department 
of Languages and Literature, 
Murray State College, Kentucky, 1938-1941 ; member of 
Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma Chi, also of 
Rotary International and the Lions Club; has traveled 
extensively in England, Continental Europe, and Africa ; 
is an accomplished musician and athlete by way of 


recreation. President Derryberry will address the Eng- 


lish Section. 











Compliments 


GALO ICE CREAM CO. 











For Exclusive Gifts and Novelties 
— Visit — 
HARB’S ORIENTAL SHOP 
312 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


HARRISON’S BEAUTY 
SALON 
For Permanents 
Medical Arts Building 3-0011 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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W here 
Smart 
Knoxville 


524 South Gay Street Between the New S & W and 
Hotel Farragut in Knoxville, Tennessee 








__MAYME McCAMPBELL SHOP__ 








DR. JAY B. NASH, professor 
of education and chairman of 
Physical Education Department, 
New York University ; A.B. from 
Oberlin College; graduate work 
at University of California, Co- 
lumbia University, and New York 
University, with degrees of M.A., 
1927; Ph.D., 1929; Honorary 
M.S. from Springfield College, 
1933; was instructor of physical 
education in high school; super- 
visor of physical education and 
recreation in Oakland, California ; 
assistant state supervisor of physical education in Cali- 
fornia ; superintendent of recreation and director of phys- 
ical education for California; instructor for summer 
session at University of California, 1914-1916; instructor 
for summer session at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1925-1926; associate, then professor of physical 
education at New York University since 1926; a member 
of various organizations including the Governing Board 
of the American Association of Health, Physical Educa- 














CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 
* 


: 


Private Dining Rooms for Parties and Banquets 
from 10 to 500 




















tion and Recreation; president, Eastern District of the 
same; chairman of Department of School Health, Na 
tional Education Association ; national chairman of Phys- 
ical Education for National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers ; first vice-president of National Council, Camp 
Fire Girls; member of Educational Training Commit 
tee, Boy Scouts of America; organizer of camps in U. §. 
National Parks and Forests; director of conservation 
work for Indian Service, U. S. Department of Interior; 
author of numerous books and articles dealing with his 
specialty ; associate editor, Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education; extensive travel for inspection of youth 
movements in Europe and U. S. A.; honored with cita 
tions here and abroad, receiving Gulick Award Medal, 
1940; member of committees appointed by Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt; president of American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1942. 
Dr. Nash will address the following groups: Health 
Education, High School, Tennessee Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and _ the 
Home Economics Section. 


DR. C. MAYHEW DERRYBERRY, chief of health 
education studies section, National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, since 1936; 
associate director of research, American Child Health 
Association, 1926-1935; secretary to the sanitary ste 
perintendent of New York City Health Department, 
1935-1936; instructor in health education at Univer 
sity of California Summer Session, 1940; lecturer @ 
preventive medicine and public health at University of 
Minnesota Summer Session, 1941. Dr. Derryberry will 
address the Departments of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Home Economics. 


—_—< 











MAX FRIEDMAN 
Jeweler 
304 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 3-5187 











HEALTH SPOT SHOES 
Our Conscientious Answer for 
HURTING FEET 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Compliments 


O. B. KEISTER 
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Compliments of 


S. H. KRESS & CO. 


Main at Locust 








MEDICAL ARTS DRUG 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Prescription Specialists 





Ww. £. B2eesEets 
A Home-Owned Store 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Dial 3-7175 307 Eighteenth Street Phone 2-2181 























DR. O. C. ADERHOLD, pro- 
fessor of vocational education at 
the University of Georgia, Ath- 
ens, since 1937; B.S. from Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 1923; M.S. 
in 1930; Ph.D. from Ohio State 
University, 1938; was principal 
and teacher of agriculture in high 
school at Jefferson, Georgia: be- 
came superintendent of schools 
there, 1926-1929; resigned to be- 
come associate professor of rural 
education at University of Geor- 
gia in 1929; was designated as 
state’s Master Teacher of Agriculture in 1928; was on 
committee appointed by U. S. Office of Education in 


-1936 to state objectives for vocational education in 


agriculture ; during 1937 worked for a short period with 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, preparing teaching 
material for the Southern region; in 1940 on Policies 
Committee of the Georgia Education Association, also 
during 1941-1942; he is a member and acting director of 
the Institute for the Study of Georgia Problems; in 
that connection he served as coordinator of research 
project for Athens and Clarke County to gather mate- 
rial for city and county planning; recently appointed 
a member of the Georgia Wartime Education Commis- 
sion, then elected vice-chairman of it, which published a 
bulletin on the public education program during the 
war; he has done much writing, including coauthorship 
of a high school textbook, various bulletins, and articles 
for national magazines ; in 1939 he was one of the special 
editors of Agricultural Education; in 1941 he was ap- 


pointed editor of that magazine; he is a member of Alpha 
Zeta, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa. Dr. Aderhold 
will address the Departments of Agriculture, Health 
Education, and Home Economics. 


DEAN IRMA E. VOIGHT, 

dean of women, Ohio University, 

Athens, Ohio, since 1913; un- 

dergraduate at [Illinois State 

Normal University and B.A. at 

University of Illinois; Ph.D., 

University of Illinois, 1913; for 

seven years teacher of Latin in 

high school, also principal; ex- 

tensive participation in student 

conferences and as speaker for 

educational bodies ; for four years 

a member of the National Coun- 

cil of the Y. W. C. A.; a charter 

member of Kappa Delta Pi; president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 1935-1937; chairman 
of American Council of Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociations, 1938-1939; member of Editorial Board of 
Occupations, a vocational magazine; president of local 
branch of American Association of University Women ; 
president of the State’s Federation; director of the 
Northeast Central Section and member of the Na- 
tional Board for eight years; delegate to the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, Edinburgh, 
1932; at Oxford Summer School, 1932; wide expe- 
rience and extensive travel in lecturing on the problems 
of youth and the functions of administrators. Dean 
Voight will speak before the deans of women and girls 
at their luncheon. 








Shop and Save on Every Purchase at 


SYOUR STORE” 7 


ITS SMART TO BE THRIFTY 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—Sporting Goods 











AVONDALE 
Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk 








recommend these products 
for general use and especial- 
ly for use in SCHOOLS 


w 


AVONDALE FARMS 
CREAMERY 


> ‘ 

"| AMERICAN |: 

| MEDICAL | 
ASSN. 











(Chocolate Milk) 
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Eat at 


THE INFERNO 
Between the Two Bridges 
205 Blount Avenue 








. Diamonds, W atches, Silverware, Gifts 
PINKSTON’S 
Jewelers—O pticians 
FARRAGUT HOTEL BUILDING 


Compliments of 


ROGERS DRY CLEANING 
6 Emory Park Phone 4-2737 
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TRAVEL BY BUS TO E. T. E. A. 
CONVENTION 





Frequent, Dependable Service 


TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 























DR. HUBERT M. POTEAT, 
professor of Latin language and 
literature, Wake Forest College, 
since 1912; home at Wake For- 
est, North Carolina; A.B. and 
A.M., Wake ’ Forest College; 
Ph.D. from Columbia University 
in 1912; teacher in summer ses- 
sions at Columbia University 
since 1924; member of Kappa 
Alpha (executive councilor), 
Omicron Delta Kappa, Phi Beta 
Kappa ; president of Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South, 1937-1938; member of British Classical Asso- 
ciation and American Philological Association; is or- 
ganist and choir director in Wake Forest Church ; Thirty- 
Third Degree Mason and past grand master of North 
Carolina Lodge, Shriner (past potentate); is author of 
“Repetition in Latin Poetry”; editor of “Selected Let- 
ters of Cicero,” “Selected Epigrams of Martial,” “Se- 
lected Letters of Pliny,” “T. Livius Narrator,” and 
the author of a “Practical Hymnology.” Dr. Poteat 
will address the Latin and Bible Teachers Sections. 


DR. HENRY C. MILLS, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, New York, 
since 1935; A.B. from Mount 
Allison University of Canada; 
Ed.D. from Harvard University 
in 1931; assistant professor of 
education, University of Buffalo, 
1931-1935, and assigned to “The 
Study of the Superior Student in 
High School and College”; at 
University of Rochester is also 
assistant director of the Division 
of University Extension and di- 
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rector of summer session; author of numerous articles 
in educational journals and bulletins; part author of 
“Studies in Articulation of High School and College”; 
also of “Patterns of High School Performance” and “The 
Anticipatory Examination” with Ruth E. Eckert of the 
University of Michigan ; author of “Differences Between 
High School and College in Methods of Instruction”; 
specialist in improving the study habits of high school 
and college students; member of Phi Delta Kappa, Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education; has 
traveled in Canada and England. Dr. Mills appears 
before sessions of the Elementary Principals, College, and 
Teachers of Education and Psychology. 


MISS ANN CARROLL 

MOORE, superintendent of work 

with children, New York Public 

Library, from 1906 until her re- 

cent retirement after a distin- 

guished career of forty-five years 

in library work that brought 

her into international prominence. 

She is a graduate of the Pratt 

Institute School of Library Sci- 

ence, with a diploma of honor 

awarded in 1932. Library work 

with children as a section of the 

American Library Association 

owes its beginning largely to Miss Moore, its first 
chairman, who had an important share in building its 
framework and directing its future policies. Miss Moore 
is almost as well known in England, France, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark as in America. She was instru- 
mental in establishing libraries for French children after 
the last war. Miss Moore is the author of “Nicholas: 
A Manhattan Christmas Story,” “The Three Owls” 
(three volumes), editor of “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York,” “The Bold Dragon and Other Ghostly 
Tales,” “Nicholas and the Golden Goose,” “Seven Stories 
High,” “The Choice of a Hobby,” “Reading for Pleas- 
ure,” and “My Roads to Childhood.” She edited the 
weekly page on children’s books in the New York Herald- 
Tribune from 1924 to 1930. She will address the Li- 
brary Section. 

















In Knoxville It’s 


TILLER’ S 


POTATO CHIPS—PEANUTS 
SANDWICHES 











TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 
Knoxville’s Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch, Knoxville, Tenn. 

* - Dial 2-2131 


UNDERWOOD CLOTHING 
COMPANY 
Clothing for Men and Young Men 
34 Market Square“ 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Welcome to Knoxvillel.. 


gy 5) Our PRICES 


Are in the Bag! 
So They Can’t Fly Sky-High 


We’re GLAD to cooperate with the canny Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson who has put into effect a protective measure for 
your dollar’s buying power. With a limit on prices . . . 
we can’t suffer from inflation. Come see our posted ceiling 
prices; save on our many under ceiling specials! Shop for 
yourself . . . your family . . . your home! 








A Majority of Teachers Have a 
George’s Charge Account! 


Why not join the group while in Knoxville and enjoy 
the convenience of a George’s Charge Account? 
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MRS. EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, 
one of the most progressive and 
dynamic personalities in art edu- 
cation, has been conducting 
courses at various colleges and 
universities for several years, in- 
cluding Columbia University, 
California College of Arts and 
Crafts, International School of 
Art, Fort Wayne Art School, 
Cleveland School of Art, as well 
as lectures at Pratt Institute, 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
New York School of Professional Art, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Kutztown State Teachers College, 
Westchester Workshop, and many other art groups, 
conventions, etc., throughout the country. 

She has designed and executed labels, letterheads, 
posters, packages, gift wrappings, greeting cards, tex- 
tiles, etc., for many leading manufacturers and mer- 
chants including J. & P. Coats, B. Altman and Company, 
Container Corporation of America, Eaton Paper Com- 
pany, Kellog Paper Company, Macy’s, Marshall Field, 
Huyler Candy Company, Norcross Paper Company, 
Medici Prints, and many others. 
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DR. PAUL THOMAS MAN- 
CHESTER, associate professor 
of romance languages, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, since 1928 ; 
B.A., Park College, Missouri, 
1914; M.A., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, 1921; Ph.D., Peabody Col- 
lege, 1927; graduate work at 
Université de Poitiers, Tours, 
France; at Centro de Estudios, 
Madrid, Spain; at University of 
Chicago; professor of English, 
Instituto Inglés, Santiago, Chile, 
1914-1919; professor of English 
and Spanish, Ogden College, Kentucky, 1919; professor 
of modern languages, Colorado State Teachers College, 
1927-1928; assistant and associate professor at Van- 
derbilt University since 1919; author of numerous maga- 
zine articles; author, editor, or translator of the follow- 
ing books: “Bibliography and Critique of Spanish Trans- 
lations from the Poetry of the United States,” “Labora- 
tory Manual for the Elements of Spanish,” “Le Tour 
du Monde” of Jules Verne, “El Final de Norma” of 
Alarcon, “La Barraca” of Ibafiez, “A French Verb Book 
and Drill Pad,” “Les Affaires Sont Les Affaires” of 
Mirabeau, “La Malquerida” of Benavente; in demand 
as book reviewer. Dr. Manchester will address the De- 


partment of Modern Languages. 
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Kay’s of Knoxville, Inc. 
Retailers and Manufacturers of Ice Cream 


www 


Tw<nty Different Flavors of Ice Cream, Malted Milks, 
and Sundacs. There Is a Store in Your Neighborhood 
or a Pony Cart May Pass Your Door 
2564 Magnolia Avenue Phone 2-8113 
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DR. JAMES McKEE ADAMS, 
professor of Biblical introduction, 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
since 1924; B.A. and M.A., 
Wake Forest College, North Car- 
olina ; student at Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1910-1911 ; South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary 
for undergraduate work, 1917- 
1919; graduate work and de- 
grees of Th.M. and Ph.D., with 
the New Testament for major 
study; teaching fellow, then as- 
sistant professor of theology, 1921; spent sabbatical year 
of 1927-1928 in the Near East; did special work in 
historical, geographical, and archaeological backgrounds 
of the Scriptures; has made frequent visits to Europe 
and all countries of the Near East; is author of “A 
Syllabus for Biblical Introduction Studies,” “Biblical 
Backgrounds,” “Heart of the Levant: Palestine and 
Syria,” “Our Bible,” and other writings. Dr. Adams 
will address the Bible teachers. 


DR. E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, 
associate professor and head of 
the Department of Nutrition, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; 
born and educated in New Zea- 
land, with B.S. and M.S. from 
the University of New Zealand; 
taught home economics in high 
schools of New Zealand ; came to 
the U. S. A. in 1929, spending 
six months at Iowa State College 
and summer in Bureau of Home 
Economics; student under Dr. 
Sherman at Columbia University, taking Ph.D. in chem- 


istry from Columbia University ; taught nutrition in the 
State College of Washington and worked at research in 
the Agricultural Experiment Station for seven years; 
was visiting professor of nutrition at Oregon State Cok 
lege in summer of 1941; author of thirty-five research 
papers and bulletins on nutrition; was elected Fellow 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; member of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, American Dietetics Associtaion and American 
Chemical Society, Sigma Xi, Omicron Nu, and Sigma 
Delta Epsilon. Dr. Todhunter will address the Home 
Economics Department. 


DR. MURIEL W. BROWN, 
consultant in family life educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington; B.A., Wellesley 
College; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, majoring in child psychol- 
ogy; has been a high school 
teacher, a girls’ adviser, a visit- 
ing teacher, a clinical psychologist 
in a child-caring agency, and was 
in charge of parent education 
programs in a state department 
of education, also in a large city; 
author of occasional articles on phases of family life 
education; at present she is cochairman of the Division 
of Family Relations and Child Development of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association; she is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. Dr. Brown will 


speak before the Departments of Health Education and 
Home Economics. 


MR. R. T. HARBO, adminis- 

trative assistant to Mr. J. Edgar 

Hoover, director of the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 

ington ; a native of Minnesota, at- 

tending Augsburg College, Min- 

neapolis, and the Universities of 

Minnesota and Iowa, receiving 

B.A., M.A., and LL.B. degrees ; 

was for seven years superintend- 

ent of schools at Buffalo, North 

Dakota; president of the Cass 

County School League, Fargo, 

North Dakota, for five years; 

member of Phi Delta Kappa and of Phi Alpha Delta 
(legal fraternity) ; entered service of the F. B. I. in 1932 
as special agent; now in charge of Statistical Section 
at the headquarters, also an instructor in the F. B. 1 
Academy, which is conducted by the bureau. Mr. Harbo 
will address the Social Science group and the Joint 
Luncheon of Superintendents, Principals, Boards of Edu- 
cation, and College Division. 
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WHITE CITY COURT 
For Particular Travelers 
U. S. 11 and 70 West Side 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dial 2-9390 











KELLEY'S GRILL 
Food Fit for a King 
Corner Fifth and Gay Streets 
Two Blocks of Knoxville High School 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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W hich way would your thoughts turn should YOU 
become DISABLED by sickness or accident? 
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Chattanooga 


IT PAYS TO AVOID THE WORRIES BY 
ADOPTING THE TIME-TESTED PROVIDENT 
PROTECTION PLAN WHICH PROVIDES 
INCOME WHEN MONEY IS NEEDED MOST 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Since 1887 
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DR. M. GORDON BROWN, 

professor of Romance Languages 

at Georgia School of Technology, 

Atlanta. Dr. Brown is a native 

of Florida but received his degree 

from Washington Missionary 

College, 1927. He did graduate 

work at the University of Florida, 

Columbia University, and the 

National University of Mexico. 

In 1936 he received the degree of 

M.A. from Emory University. 

He studied at the University of 

Dijon, France, 1938-39, on the 

fellowship from the Institute of International Education, 
New York City, and received the degree of Docteur és 
Lettres from this institution, 1939, and the degree of 
Doctor en Filosofia y Letras from the University of 
Madrid, 1940. He traveled extensively in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany, 1938-40. He was invited by the 
Cuban national department of education to visit Havana 
as guest of the government and speak at the Institute for 
Social Reform and the University of Havana. In 1941- 
42, he taught Spanish language and literature at the Duke 
University Summer School. In the latter part of the 
summer of 1942, he lectured in Spanish and American 
literature at the University of Havana Summer School. 
His publications, studies, and articles are as follows: 
Les idées politiques et religieuses de Stendhal, Paris, 
1939; La vida y las novelas de Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
Madrid, 1940; Codices miniados espaioles, Hispania, 
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1937; Las actividades intelectuales en la Espana de la 
post-guerra, Hispania, 1942; etc. 


DR. WILLIAM BETZ, math- 

ematics specialist, City of Roches- 

ter, New York; of a family in 

which teaching has been the prin- 

cipal occupation for four gen- 

erations; was first a classroom 

teacher, then became a specialist 

in mathematics for the public 

schools, working almost continu- 

ously for many years in the vari- 

ous schools of his own city ; early 

in his career he became respon- 

sible for training teachers, not 

only in Rochester, but also in 

higher institutions such as Teachers College, Columbia 
University; recently Dr. Betz had a major share in 
conducting an institute for teachers of mathematics at 
Duke University; he has been president and a director 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
also member of the Board of Governors of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America; as a member of the 
Joint Commission of these organizations, he assisted in 
preparing the 1940 report on “The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education”; he has long been nationally 
known through his publications, his lectures, and his 
extensive service as an officer of leading mathematical 
organizations. Dr. Betz will address the Mathematics 
Section. 
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"It’s Easy to Pay—The Royal Way” 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-One Years Serving East Tennessee 
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DEAN C. CLEMENT 
FRENCH of Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, dean since 1936; also 
head of the Department of 
Chemistry; B.S., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1922, and M.S. 
there in 1923, with Ph.D. from 
the same institution in 1927 ; was 
instructor in chemistry at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 
1922 to 1930; became professor 
and head of the Chemistry De- 
partment at Randolph-Macon in 
1930; was acting dean there in 1936-1937 and dean of 
the college since 1937; has been president of the Asso- 
ciation of Virginia Colleges; was secretary-treasurer for 
the Conference of Academic Deans of the Southern 
States ; is Fellow of the American Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Science ; a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, of Sigma Xi, Alpha Chi Sigma, Tau Beta 


Pi; has contributed articles to the Journal of the Amer. 
ican Chemical Society. Dr. French will address the 


College Section. 


MR. W. P. TWADDELL, su- 

pervisor of music in Durham, 

North Carolina, since 1922; was 

student for special courses at 

University of Pennsylvania and 

Yale University; had musical 

training under Frederick Maxson 

and David Wood of Philadelphia, 

also George E. Stubbs and Mrs. 

A. M. Virgil of New York; was 

organist of large city churches for 

a number of years; director of 

music in Bessie Tift College of 

Georgia, 1920-1921; organist and musical director in 
Durham churches for several years ; founded the Durham 
Children’s Choir School in 1924; by unanimous vote of 
Durham Chamber of Commerce in 1934 was granted the 
Civic Honor Award “in recognition and appreciation of 
splendid and unique services in enriching the cultural 
life of the city.” Mr. Twaddell will appear before the 
Music Section. 


MR. LLOYD L. JONES, director of research for the 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City; was a su- 
perintendent of schools, then went to Cleveland as prin- 
cipal of the Evening High School of Commerce; voca- 
tional counselor for West High School of Commerce, 
Cleveland ; chief of the Bureau of Child Accounting and 
Statistics for the Board of Education in Cleveland ; pro- 
fessor of Business Administration in Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio; associate professor of education in 
Ohio State University Summer School, 1932-1934; lec- 
tured on Commercial Education at Columbia University 
and various other institutions from 1932 to 1937 ; became 
director of research for Gregg Publishing Company in 
1934; member of Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma Chi, Masons; 
author of various books and articles dealing with his 
specialty ; made study of secondary commercial education 
in Northern Europe and British Isles; was president 
of the Business Department of N. E. A. in 1924; presi- 
dent of Ohio Commercial Teachers Association in 1929; 
president of the Public Schools Department of the Na 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation in 1928. Mr. 
Jones will speak to the Commerce and Business Section. 
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Shop for Quality at 
E. W. BLACK 
Jewelers 


304 West Clinch Avenue 
Dial 2-7625 


MAX KRONRAD 


Jeweler 
Telephone 3-3438 
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306 South Gay 
Furniture — Jewelry — Luggage 


J. F. WALKER FURNITURE COMPANY 
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IRWIN CASH GROCERY 
1520 Washington Ave. Phone 3-4103 























DR. DOROTHY B. NYSWANDER, director of Dis- 
trict Health Education Demonstration in New York 
City Health Department; A.B. and A.M. from Univer- 
sity of Nevada; Ph.D. from University of California, 
1926; was research assistant and statistician at Univer- 
sity of California, 1923-1925 ; associate professor of edu- 
cational psychology in University of Utah, 1926-1929; 
professor and psychological director of University’s Ele- 
mentary School, 1929-1935; regional director of profes- 
sional projects for Works Progress Administration, 


1935-1936 ; director of school health study in New York 
since 1936; member of N. E. A.; vice-president of Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
in 1938; member of various professional organizations, 
also member of Phi Kappa Phi; has done administrative 
research in school health, education for professional 
groups in public health, and applications for psychology 
to public health. Dr. Nyswander will speak at the 
sessions of Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Home Economics. 

















A Special Issue 
of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Containing the Complete Convention Program 
of the 
Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association 


Nashville, October 22, 23, 24, 1942 


Is being sent to all teachers of Middle Tennessee 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis 
October 23, 1942 


General Theme for the Convention: “Education and Its Wartime Services” 


MRS. LOUISE BARRET, 
president of the Western Section, 
Tennessee Association, is princi- 
pal of Bolton High School in 
Shelby County. She received her 
training at Georgia State College 
for Women, Peabody College, 
Memphis State College, and 
Columbia University. She holds 
the master of arts degree from 
Columbia. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 23, 10:30 A.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. LoutsE BuTLER BarRRET, President, Principal 
of Bolton High School, Shelby County 


Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
County and City Superintendents of Schools, Elementary 





School Supervisors, President of Tennessee Education Asgg 
ciation, Executive Secretary of Tennessee Education Associa. 
tion. 

Music—Vocalist, Miss Ethel Taylor. 

Invocation—Reverend Ted Hightower, Pastor of Trinity Method 
ist Church, Memphis. 

Welcome Address—Hon. Walter Chandler, Mayor of Memphig 

President’s Message—Mrs. Louise Butler Barret, Arlington, © 

Address—“Physical Fitness Programs in Prewar Germany? 
Dr. S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, School of Physiggl 
Education. 

Address—“The American Authority on Pacific Affairs,” Upton 
Close, NBC’s Two-Network Expert. 

Announcement of Committees. 

Adjournment. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, October 23, 7:45 P.M. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Presiding—Mrs. LoutsE BuTLER Barret, President, Principal 
of Bolton High School, Shelby County 

Platform Guests—Presidents of County Councils of Parent. 
Teacher Associations and Executive Committee of Western 
Section of Tennessee Education Association. 

Music—Wilson Mount, Director, Tech High School, Memphis 

Invocation—Reverend W. J. Millard, Evergreen Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis. 

Address—(Speaker to be announced). 

Business. 











Enrich the Yuletide 
and the years 


with Gleaming 


Brodnax Gifts 


STERLING SILVER BY 


Seven Floors 
of Service 


CHINAWARE BY 


Wedgwood, Lenox, Royal 
Doulton, Picard, Castleton 


Gorham, International, 
Towle, Kirk, Reed and 
Barton, Wallace, Lunt 





DIAMOND RINGS—$25.00 to $3,000.00 
GUARANTEED WATCHES—Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen 


Geo. T. BRODNAA, Inc. 


Jewelers, Stationers Main at Monroe, MEMPHIS 
Registered Jeweler, American Gem Society 
THE GIFT CENTRE OF THE SOUTH 
Headquarters for School Pins, Rings, Fraternity Jewelry 
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Convention Speakers, Western Section 


MR. UPTON CLOSE was born Welcome, Teachers! 


to adventure. The son of pioneer 
settlers in the great Northwest, October 23, 1942 
his childhood was spent on an 


Indian reservation along the 
Columbia River. After gradua- §& 
tion from college in the East he §& 
went to China and there served 
as an intelligence officer for the 
United States government during BD rr A Bi © DY 
the first World War. In follow- @ 
ing years he was a familiar figure Memphis, Tennessee 
in the Far East. Flood, famine, & 
revolution—he not only saw them “South’s Finest—One of America’s Best” 
all, covered them for American papers and magazines, but 
was caught in their turmoil. Adviser to the Chinese 
student revolutionaries of 1919, aide of Dictator Wu- & * 625 Rooms with Baths 
Pei-fu, editor of Chinese and English language papers %* 5 Restaurants Reasonably Priced 
in the Orient, he traveled everywhere on the great con- %* Central Location 
tinent of Asia, knows its leaders and peoples and prob- & 


lems. , , 
he ; : Dine and Dance in the 
Later Professor of Asiatic Culture at the University 


of Washington, Upton Close annually visited the Far §& SKYWAY 

or Near East. In books and articles he appraised the : 2 
competing imperialist aims, not only in Asia but through- Nationally Huan Guang, iy ae 
out the world. 

Between travels and lectures, Upton Close has written 
ten books: adventure, history, romance, biography, and 
the prophetic Revolt of Asia, Eminent Asians, and Chal- 
lenge: Behind the Face of Japan. He has contributed 
more than a thousand articles to magazines of three 
continents, including the foremost American magazines 
such as The Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Sur- 5) 
vey Graphic, Living Age, and he is now a special writer 





F. R. SCHUTT, Vice-President and General Manager 
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for Reader’s Digest. He was selected by National Broad- A HEARTY WELCOME 


casting Company as its expert on Pacific Affairs and 
began regular commentaries on both networks in the 
spring of 1941. The response to them is large and 
deeply appreciative—‘authority and common sense com- 


at 
bined,” say his listeners—‘something different.” H 1 T E | 
DR. SEWARD CHARLES 
STALEY was born in Sparkers, 


New York, August 1, 1893. He 
was a resident of Johnstown, Jefferson Avenue at Front Street 


New York, 1896-1911. He re- 
ceived his B.P.E. degree at MEMPHIS 


Springfield College in 1917; 
A.M., Clark University, 1920; Single Rooms, Private Bath— From $2.25 


9 + University of Illinois, Single Rooms, Connecting Bath—$1.75-$2.00 


He was awarded a certificate in 
Physical Education Division, Sil- MODERN COFFEE SHOPPE 


ver Bay, N. Y., 1913; was com- IN CONNECTION 
missioned second lieutenant at 
Officers Training Camp, Camp Devens, Mass., 1918; * 
studied physical education and sports in Greece, Turkey, WwW. B. BUCHANAN 


Egypt, Italy, France, Germany, Sweden, and England "Ge . 
in 1921; studied again in England, France, Spain, Italy, Vice-President and General Manager 
Switzerland, Greece, Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
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Germany, Denmark, and Holland from September, 1929 
to August, 1930. 

From 1911 to 1914 Dr. Staley served as assistant 
director and director of physical education in the Y. M. 
C. A. at Memphis, Tennessee, Lockport, New York, and 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. From 1914 to 1917 he served 
as director of physical education at Boys Club, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, director of playgrounds at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and director of playgrounds at 
Dalton, Massachusetts. From 1917 to 1919 he was di- 
rector of athletics for Y. M. C. A. at United States Army 
Camp, Syracuse, New York, assistant director of ath- 
letics at Camp Gordon, Georgia, and assistant director of 
athletics, Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
Washington, D. C. In 1919 he became assistant director 
of physical education at Clark University and in 1920 
served as director of athletics for Y. M. C. A. with Greek 


In 1921 Dr. Staley returned to America to become 
director of the Service Curriculum in Physical Educatiog 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. In 19% 
he was leader of the American delegation to the Sports 
Students Congress in Berlin. In 1936 he became director 
of the School of Physical Education and head of the de 
partment of physical education for men at the University 
of Illinois, which position he now holds. 

Publications—Manual of Gymnastic Dancing, 192; 
Manual of Physical Education (in Greek). Smyrna; 
American Y. M. C. A. with Greek Army, 1921; Games, 
Contests, and Relays, 1924; Individual and Mass Ath 
letics, 1925 ; Calisthenics, 1926 ; Conditioning Gymnastics, 
1927 ; Marching Tactics, 1928; The Curriculum in Sports, 
1935; A Sports Curriculum. 1936; Sports Education, 
1939; also about ten articles appearing in: The Journal 
of Health and Physical Education, The Research Quar. 


Army in Asia Minor. 


terly, The Athletic Journal, and Hygeia. 











Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


IN STORM AND SUNSHINE. Revised and 
enlarged. Price, $0.84. IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. Revised and enlarged. Price, 
$0.88. By Buckley, White, Adams, and Silver- 
nale. American Book Company. Interesting 
reading material that is carefully graded from 
the standpoint of reading ability levels of 
grades one and two, respectively. The mate- 
rial is of exceptionally high quality and in- 
cludes many stories from live, interesting 
books by some of the leading writers for chil- 
dren. A complete safety program based upon 
causes of child accidents and which develops 
safety attitudes, skills, and habits. 


WARTIME SPANISH. By Everett W. Hesse. 
American Book Company. Price, $0.60. War- 
time Spanish describes the experiences of two 
young men who are studying to become pilots 
at the Aeronautical School at Pensacola. The 
readings in the twenty-four short chapters 
introduce a large number of common aviation 
terms and provide a rich military vocabulary. 
Wartime Spanish is vital for anyone wishing 
to understand the influence of the present 
war on the Spanish lanquage: it is the answer 
to the demands for modern and up-to-date 
Spanish reading material. 


BUSINESS SPELLER AND VOCABULARY 
BUILDER. By Edward H. Eldridge, Harry !. 
Good, and Florence B. Eldridge. American 
Book Company. Price, $0.76. The purpose 
of this book is to aid students in acquiring 
spelling skills; to instruct them in a discrim- 
inate use of the dictionary; to train them in 
self-confidence in spelling through a knowl- 
edge of principles; and to make them aware 
of a need for help in spelling situations and of 
a reliable source of assistance. Pretests, to 
determine a student's spelling ability, pre- 
cede the sixty lessons that exemplify the basic 
rules for spelling. 
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Southern Conference on 


Audio-Visual Education 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
Southern Conference on Audio-Visual 
Education will be held in Atlanta Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, Novem- 
ber 4, 5, and 6, at the Henry Grady 
Hotel. On Friday, November 6, there 
will be a joint session of the Southern 
Conference on Audio-Visual Education 
and the Georgia Association of School 
Administrators. 

The general theme of the conference 
will be the use of audio-visual aids in 








What You Ley With 
WAR STAMPS 


Essential in the equipment of ev- 
ery Soldier, Sailor, Marine or Flyer 
is a first aid kit, consisting of band- 
ages and antiseptics for instantane- 











ous use. These materials are 
packed into a compact box and cost 
about $1.50 each. 


We need millions of these first aid 
kits for emergency treatment. They 
are also used by Red Cross work- 
ers, in field hospitals and wherever 
needed until hospital treatment 
may be obtained. Every student 
could buy one or more of these kits 
through purchase of War Stamps. 
The Schools At War program will 
show you how to buy Stamps regu: 
larly. U. S. Treasury Department 


the war effort. Leaders in the various 
phases of the production, distribution, 
and utilization of materials in these 
fields in the training of men in the 
armed forces and those employed in 
war industries, as well as for the de 
fense and protection of the homes and 
industries of the country, will address 
the conference and will lead open dis 
cussions of adaptations of these ma- 
terials to the various purposes for which 
they may be utilized. 

Practical demonstrations will be 
given of the use of various audio-visual 
aids, such as the radio and the motion 
picture films, in classroom instruction, 

£ 
PAPA'S POEM 
To send my boy to college, 
| put a mortgage on the shack; 
| spent ten thousand dollars 
And got a quarterback. 
—Michigan Education Journal. 


HAIRLINE DISTINCTION 
Teacher: "Who can tell me the word used 
as the opposite to ‘permanent'?” 
Bright Girl Pupil: "Straight, miss."—Ale 
bama School Journal. 


THRICE-TOLD TALES 
"Dear me," said the absent-minded pro 
fessor as he fell down the stairs, “! wonder 
what is making all that racket."—El Padre. 
% 


EVADING WORK 

The tramp tapped on the back door and 
asked for something to eat. The woman re 
plied that she would feed him if he would 
earn the meal by clearing out the gutter. 

The tramp agreed, and when he had eaten 
his way through several sandwiches, she came 
out with a reliable-looking hoe. 

"You needn't have gone to that trouble 
madam," said the weary one. "Il never us 
a hoe in clearing out a gutter.” 

“Never use a hoe?" said the woman 
"What do you use, then, a shovel?" 

"No, madam," replied the tramp, starting 
for the gate, “my methed is to pray for 
rain. 
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Attention ! 
Librarians and leachers 


Among the Many Services 
Rendered to Librarians Are: 


>> DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more 
than 10,000 different titles of selected library books, is 
maintained. These books are for all grades and are classi- 
fied according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


>> LIBRARIAN. 8 librarian is in charge full time to assist 
purchasers in making their book selections. 


>> CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are 
issued annually, listing most of the state-approved library 
books for schools. Write for catalogs and lists. The new 
1942-1943 elementary catalog will be ready early in October. 


>> POSTERS. The Peabody Posters (36 different posters), 
visual prepared under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff for the 
“a Peabody Library School Course in Book Selection, Peabody 

College, Nashville, are available at 15 cents each, or 10 cents 
each in lots of 12 or more. 


Do >> BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials 
YoU such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper-bound books can be 


Keowee. | 
That the TEN- >> REINFORCED BINDINGS. New books can be supplied 
NESSEE BOOK when necessary in reinforced bindings that meet the class 


COMPANY A specifications. 


. 7 li- 
- saamagece ig Psa >> MAGAZINES. Subscriptions are handled for any peri- 


partment com- odical at special rates to schools and libraries. 


ale sitietaiel >> PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a 

wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to schools and 
libraries. Prices are in line with those of any other dis- 
tributor in the country. Bids will be made without obli- 
gation on any book lists submitted. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Librarian 
172 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 









































GEOGRAPHY WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 
THE STULL-HATCH GEOGRAPHIES, OUR WORLD TODAY 


Complete workbooks with outline maps, test questions, and study helps. The only text- 
books and workbooks in geography that begin with global geography and feature 
aviation throughout. 
Following is a list with net prices, plus transportation: 
Workbook for Journeys Through Many Lands . $0.30 
The only text and workbook that begin with the teaching of global geography, 
including a polar projection map. 
Workbook for Journeys Through North America ; 37 
Pupils travel over our country by airplane. 
Workbook for Europe and Europe Overseas a 
The text includes a war supplement. 
Workbook for Asia, Latin America, United States . 5 
The textbook emphasizes the Orient and South America. 
In time of war when the work of teachers is so crowded, workbooks are a real boon 


to teachers and pupils alike. 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


to accompany 


BURLESON AND CASH'S ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


with illustrations, tests, and study helps. 





cae ws Adventures in Language, Third Grade 
Adventures in Language, Fourth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Fifth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Sixth Grade 
Adventures in Language, Seventh Grade 


Adventures in Language, Eighth Grade 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, Peachtree Street Atlanta 











